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was a better grammar 


| 
THER BEST Prot. Judson Smith, Oberlin College, O.: We were not convinced that 
and I do not believe it to be so. Certainly I should not wish to see substituted for Allen and Greenough’s in our 


College work. (July 5, 1882). 


hold to the 


LATIN 
GRAMMAR. 


either of Prof. 


13 Tremont Piace, BOSTON. 


to them, and in certain particulars, prefer the original edition to Allen and Greenough. 


GINN, HEATH & Co., Publishers, 
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proper amount of matter with accuracy of statement, according to the best scholarship of ourtime It contains enough for 
the average college student, and at the same time can be readily used with beginners. I much doubt whether a change to 
‘8 grammars will promote classical scholarship, though I am willing to concede many excellent points 


and Allen and Greenough very briefly. §The old edition of has much 


(July 10, 1882). 
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THE TRUEST HEART. 


BY DE WITT C. SPRAGUE. 


The book of life before me now is lying, 
I read on every page with joy and tears 
Thy love and goodness, all the self denying 
Which, mother, you have shown me all my years. 


I read how you my infant couch attended, 
Through long and weary nights of anxious care, 
And how the life but just begun had ended 
Had not the mother’s saving hand been there. 


I read how you my early footsteeps guided, 
And watched solicitous my later youth, 

And how the early faults you gently chided, 
And taught me virtue, love, and holy truth. 


O that those sinless years to me returning, 
The parity of life’s young day could bring! 
O weary soul so full of fruitiess yearning, 
' How sin hath soiled the plumage of thy wing! 


Thine image, gentle mother, ever near me, 
Where’er I go it follows night and day; 

It rises o'er the gloom a star to cheer me, 
And lead me from temptation’s dangerous way. 


I’ve wandered far, and tasted many a pleasure, 
Have drunk of sorrow, tasted friendship’s worth, 

My erring feet have moved to folly’s measure, . 
But thee I’ve found the truest heart on earth! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Teachers OR Scooots.—In France one is rarely 
the pupil of a man; one is the pupil of the Ecole Nor- 
male, of the Ecole des Chartes, of the Ecole Polytech- 


nique. In Germany one is the pupil of Boeckh, of 
Hermann, of Ritschl, of Haupt. How is it to be in 
America ?—Nation. 


EnGuisH LITERATURE.—It is outline work that is 
the bane of the modern study of English literature. 
Folks will get together and learn the names of a herd 
of authors and writers, will try to remember when they 
were buried, and what was written on their tombstones. 
They will add to this a list of the books that some of 
the authors wrote, and call the whole the study of the 
“outlines ” of English literature. All this they will do 
without reading the books of a single author, or com- 


mitting to memory a single line that the great ones 
whose record they fain would know, have written, I 
should as soon expect to learn of the beauty of Helen 
of Troy by gazing at her bleached bones, or, in other 
words, by studying her in “outline.” Better live a 
year or two with Burns, or Dickens, or Scott, or Long- 
fellow, or Whittier, and learn every one of these people 
well, than to ramble around and know the “ outlines ” 
of all the poets and philosophers that ever lived.— W. 
H. Smith, Ill. School Jour. 


OnE rn 1Ts Favor.—Some men,—and those whose 
judgment is not least worthy of respect,—have main- 
tained that the dead strain of reading up for an exam- 
ination is not a bad preparation for the work that is 
often to be done in life,—the gathering up of all the 


faculties for a prolonged effort. To say that learning 
80 acquired does not stick, is a feeble objection. For- 
getting has its own use, and, in many things, to have 
learned how to learn, is all that is needed.— Nation. 


Harp Worps.—A writer in The Natiun, Sept. 7, 
prefers a bitter indictment against the Normal-school 


system of Indiana. “A deep-seated pedanfry, a com- 


teaching, a spreading out of their little knowledge into 
exceeding thinness, a ridiculous attempt to see every- 
thing from ‘the philosophic point of view,’ an utter in- 
capability of appreciating the fact that a Harvard grad- 
uate with abundant things to teach, but with no set 


230! methods of teaching them, can possibly be the equal, as 


a teacher, of the holder of a Normal-school diploma, are 


our Normal-school characteristics.” It is to be hoped 
that the above is a caricature and nota portrait. How- 
ever, the former is sometimes instructive. A scare-crow 
may be useful though it look unlike any possible guar- 
dian of the newly-planted corn-patch.—Ohio School 
Journal. 


Logtc.—Our schools too often educate their pupils 
out of harmony with their environment, thus justifying 
the charge that education (falsely so called) unfits its 
possessors for useful industry. 

When old industries are swept away, and new ones 
established on the wrecks, there is usually little power 


on the part of workmen to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions. 

That all education should be industrial, and that 
everybody should be industrially educated, we believe 
to be a perfectly tenable proposition.—Prof. H. H. 
Straight, in Pop. Science Monthly. 

Spettinc Rerorm.—It is said that etymological 
spelling is of advantage only to cultivated people, who 
“know Latin and Greek,” as the phrase goes. Admit- 
ted! But who are to govern language,—the educated 
or the vulgar? Is a spelling which speaks volumes to 
the educated man, which is surpassingly rich in the 
most pregnant associations, to be ousted by a system 


which tells him nothing whatever, and the only advan- 
tage of which is that foreigners can learn it in one year 
instead of six? Is the mountain to go to Mohammed, 
or Mohammed to come to the mountain ?—Boston 
Transcript. 


A SourHern Experiment.—A feature of peculiar 
hardship in the situation of some of the Southern States 
is that, while their white people have devolved upon 
them almost the whole cost of educating both races, 
they are at the same time burdened with a tax upon 


their industries from which most of the Northern States 
are exempt. Virginia, for example, paid intothe Fed 
eral treasury during the year ending 30th June last, 
the sum of $6,226,308 30, largely more than all the 
New England States together paid.—Jndus. South, Va. 


SuGerstions.—(1) Spend no 
time in telling children what they already know, or 
what they are likely soon to know by their own unaided 
efforts. 

(2) Use the simplest words. 

(3) Illustrate everything capable of illustration by 
experiment. 

(4) Be most careful to see that the experiments shall 
always come off, so to speak, with the least waste 
of time. 

(5) Follow no rigid rule ‘as to the division of the 
lesson. 

(6) Be careful to utilize, as far as possible, both the 
good and the bad answers. 

(7) Make judicious use of the blackboard. The 
teacher should never lose the attention of any children 
in the class, though the blackboard be frequently used 


for sketching aud writing purposes. 

The plan involves trouble,—trouble usually commands 
success. Bain thus enumerates the ordinary defects of 
the object-lessons of the present day: (1) Needless or 
superfluous communication. (2) Obscurity of word and 
thought. (3) Bad arrangement. (4) Unreasonable 
digressions.—TZ. MM. Williams, London ; H. M. L. of S. 


Tue Roman Cenrrat Society, which 
has just held its sessionsat Milwaukee, Wis., had before 
it resolutions making it obligatory upon Catholics to 


have their children taught in Catholic parochial schools, 


still the children of Catholic parents will be found in 
the public schools of the country, and imbibing a spirit 
that will lead them more and more to resent the en- 
croachments of the Church.—Boston Transcript. 


ON THE CRIME OF EDUCATING THE PEO. 
PLE IN FREE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


If the leading articles in our ablest newspapers and 
magazines, touching the school-question, are to be taken 
as a serious indication of popular opinion, there is no 
doubt that there is a wide-spread defection from the cause 
of free popular education in this country. It certainly 
indicates the prevalence of a profound distrust among 
the more intelligent classes, and this distrust will de- 
scend to the less intelligent classes if it continues to 
exist. 

Its results will be to build up private schools at the 
expense of public schools. For the well-todo parent 
will not run risks in this matter of educating his chil- 
dren. Loss of popular favor will result in stinting 
their support, and decrease of appropriations will drive 
away the best and most enterprising teachers. But the 
final result will be adverse to the education of the 
less intelligent classes. They will come by degrees 
to undervalue education altogether. The common 
schools being under the ban, there will be no 
pressure of public opinion to cause attendance upon 
them. Besides, they will be in reality inferior, be- 
cause their excellence depends upon their patron- 
age by the better classes in a large measure. That 
school which educates all classes in it is the most whole- 
some in its influence, because it helps the lower social 
rank by association with finer manners, while it helps 
the higher social rank by bringing it into a better 
knowledge of human nature by associating it with sim- 
pler and more direct manifestations of human nature,— 
the poorer classes being better studies for human nature 
because more impulsive, and less under the control of 
social forms which disguise the manifestation of native 
inclinations and impulses. Inasmuch as the hope of 
civilization depends upon the elevating influence of the 
educated and cultured classes upon the lower and lowest 
strata, it follows that our educational system should see 
to it that the cultured class thorougly understands and 
sympathizes with the lower classes who lack knowledge, 
or wealth, or both. I say sympathize, because I take 
it for granted that no American deems it desirable or 
possible to any longer sit on the lower classes, and 
keep them down or exploiter them. We have universal 
suffrage, or something approaching it. What we per- 
mit our neighbor to be, that we set up as the arbiter of 
our political well-being; for his ballot will determine 
our government. 


The caste principle can find no encouraging sign for 
it above the horizon of the world’s history. The foxes 
indeed have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the advocate of the principle of social inequality as 
the goal of education has no place where he can lay his 
head on this planet and enjoy a sweet and refreshing 
repose. If he goes to Russia, there is the Nihilist and 
the boiling-up of the nethermost depths iu the name of 
revolution and negation. If we must regard civiliza- 
tion as necessarily implying caste and inequality, says 
the Nihilist, let us place dynamite under the whole 
structure and blow it into the air. No peace there. 

If the lover of caste and inequality as the ideal goal 
of humanity goes to India, seeking his ideal in the 
country whose part in the progress of human history 
was to differentiate this caste principle and show it in 


its reality, — causes and consequences growing on the 
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same tree,— there, too, he may no longer find the 
divine Brahminic code permitted in its {fullest sway. 
It is in process of withdrawal from the face of the earth, 
thanks to the British administration of criminal law, 
and the conceded right to freedom of conscience. For 
the British aristocrat does not believe in the divine 
right of the Brahmin, descended from Brahma’s head, 
but finds the warrior’s caste and the merchant’s caste 
of equal or superior right, and he feels the necessity of 
recognizing the new avatara, —the eleventh avatara of 
Vishnu, under the form of the steam-engine, — the 
avatara of productive industry; and so he confers 
knighthood on great inventors and manufacturers,—as 
on Sir Henry Bessemer. As for the exclusiveness of 
the Brahmin caste, why, anyone may become a Brah- 
min, or learned pundit, by sacrificing with midnight 
oil to the knowledge of the modern Vedas; namely, to 
literature, science, or history. In India the believer in 
caste wavers, and then goes over to Mohammedanism, 
or at least over to Buddhism, which is the Nihilism of 
ancient times. For the Buddhist placed the dynamite 
of his doctrine of Nirwana under the caste system of 
India 2,300 yearsago. Those Nihilists were then driven 
out of India, but they can now have all their rights and 
privileges under British rule. 

Shall the lover of caste goto China? Alas, no! In 
China there is the possibility of ascending to any posi- 
tion short of that of emperor, by success in passing the 
fourfold system of examinations which are established 
underneath the national system of education. There is 
no rigidity to the caste system of China, seeing that it 
permits all to ascend, even from the lowest, and leaves 
it to each to determine his status by his scholastic tri- 
umph over the difficulties in the Chinese alphabet and 
the classics of Confucius and Mencius. 

When our modern dreamer, who has persuaded himself 
that he believes in the caste system, turns over uneasily 
in his sleep and murmurs something like this: “Is it 
wise or best to educate our children beyond the position 
which the vast majority of them must always occupy ?” 
(as reported in one of our great dailies), we look in each 
others’ faces with blank amazement, and ask, “ What 
would he have ? What does he allude to ? ” 


Does the critic of our school system suppose that 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are studies too high 
for the lowest mechanic or day-laborer in a country 
where his vote counts as much as that of the wisest and 
richest man? Or does he, perhaps, suppose that all 
the people are already past the three R’s, and briskly 
advancing into the intricacies of philology and classical 
archeology ? Who has told him this? The census of 
our country for 1870 said: “ Of the population over ten 
years of age, 5,658,144 cannot write; 4,880,271 of these 
are native born, and 777,873 are of foreign birth; 
2,750,000 of these illiterates are colored. The total 
population of the Nation over ten years of age is 28,228,- 
945. Hence 20 per cent. of the population over ten 
years of age could not write in 1870. In Massachusetts, 
even, there were 97,742 who could not write, — 89,830 
of these being of foreign birth, and only 7,912 being 
natives. Seven thousand is a large number for a State 
like Massachusets. Twenty-three thousand of illiterates 
were in Boston! 

The number in our common schools who are study- 
ing reading, writing, and arithmetic, chiefly, with a 
little geography and much less grammar, is so large 
that the balance who are studying the, higher branches 
is pitiably small in comparison. In the great cities, the 
number engaged in high school and college studies is 
only one in ten in the most advanced of cities, and 
only one in fifty in the average of cities. And yet our 
dreamer of caste and inequality mutters again in his 
sleep: “ The cruel suspicion is forced upon us that our 
present educational system largely unfits young people 
to deal with the actual necessities of those who are to 
earn their own living. It takes away self-reliance, be- 
gets conceit, and draws attention to what is ornamental 
rather than what is fundamental.” Reading, writing, 


and arithmetic, it seems, are not practical enough because 
they are general disciplines, and give directive power 
to all who possess them. The one in fifty who is study- 
ing algebra and Latin is grudged his privileges. A 
knowledge of hod-carrying more practical than writing! 

The critics of our educational system are never done 


with telling us that its results are to make the rising 
generation discontented with its lot. As if this were a 
defect rather than the greatest glory of an educational 
system! What place is there in our system for a drone 
who is utterly devoid of aspiration? To be like dumb, 
driven cattle, — is this permitted or encouraged in a 
Christian civilization? Man is immortal, and has an 
infinite destiny,—this is the burden of Christian teach- 
ing. In consequence of this, Christian civilization 
strives toward the heavens; it subdues nature, and 
makes natural forces toil for it and procure food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter for the body. It continually turns out 
the drudge from bis vocation, and says to him: “ I do 
not want your mere bodily toil at any price; I have a 
machine that can do such work better than the like of 
you can, and at less than what you would call starvation 
wages. Up, therefore, and acquire directive intelligence 


other machjnes; for presently we shall need no more 
mere hand-labor, but require all to be intelligent and 
directive.” 

Man’s destiny is not contentment with his lot, but 
growth in the image of his Maker. The idea that the 
divine aspiration of the American child at school is an 
evidence of the criminality of our school system, was 
conceived only in the mind of a heathen, or in the 
nightmare dream of caste. 


HOW THE TEACHER WAS TRAPPED. 


BY MARY ABBOTT RAND. 


Mr. Johnson, the high-school teacher in Brigham, 
was a first-rate teacher, and, if his obituary had been 
written, no doubt it would have declared him to be “a 
kind husband and father.” But he was a man of pe- 
culiarities for all that, and one was a disapprobation of 
kid gloves. ‘“ Unnecessary extravagance,” he called 
them; “unhealthy, inconvenient, inadmissible.” 


Now, his twin daughters, Prue and Patty, being just 
fifteen, naturally thought otherwise, kid gloves being 
to the average young miss what wateris toducks. But 
all their wishes were of no avail. In winter their deli- 
cate hands were “ made into paws,” as Prue declared, 
with mittens, while in summer they were allowed noth- 
ing daintier than lisle-thread. 

One lucky day for them, when things had rolled 
smoothly at school, when the wind was in the west, the 
coffee clear, the steak “done to a turn,” and all those 
trifles that make angels, or the reverse, of us were fa- 
vorably bent, Mr. Johnson announced at dinner that 
he thought it would be an excellent plan to form a 
Speech Improvement Society ; said society to consist of 
the family alone; the object in view to be, as the name 
implied, correctness of speech. It wag hardly to be 
supposed that the president of the society could be 
guilty of a lapsus lingue, but it might be interesting to 
see how many mistakes ordinary people are liable to 
make in one week. 

“ But, supposing, papa,” said daring Prue; “ sup- 
posing the sky should fall, or that you should be 
‘ guilty of an inaccuracy,’ as you say, what then ? ” 


“My daughter,” said her father benignly, “in such 
case, I am safe in promising any reasonable reward you 
may claim.” 

“ Kid gloves ?” ventured Patty. 

“T am safe, I think, in saying yes,” said her father. 

“‘T choose pearl-colored,” cried Prue. 

“T will have brown,” said Patty. 

“ And I would like drab,” added Mrs. Johnson. This 
was at noon-time. 

When Mr. Johnson came home at night, he inquired 
how soon tea would be ready. 

“ Just as soon as the tea-kettle boils,” replied his 
wife, pleasantly. . 

“Error one!” exclaimed the teacher, with such a 
crushing sense of superiority that his wife and daugh- 
ters wondered that they had ever dared to dream of 
kid gloves. 

“It is astonishing,” said Mr. Johnson, “how people 
will persist in talking of ‘boiled teakeftles’ for supper. 
This is an instance of the many inaccuracies that are in 


daily use. I think our Improvement Society will be a 
success,” | 


so that you may manage and direct this machine, and} 


Meek Mrs. Johnson said nothing more during supper. 

Right across the street from them lived an elderly 
widow, who was quite alone, and who was the object of 
many attentions from the neighbors. 

That night a snowfall whitened the sidewalks. Mr. 
Johnson was an active and prudent man. He was up 
betimes, and cleared his own walk, then put his head 
in at the door long enough to say,— 

“T will come in to breakfast as soon as I have shov- 
eled the old lady out.” 

“ When you get her comfortably aboard the shovel,” 
retorted Prue, “ you might bring her in to see us, and 
hand our kid gloves in at the same time.” 

It was a subdued, but very agreeable husband and 
father that came in to breakfast somewhat late, bring- 
ing three, nice, little bundles, which he laid beside the 
plates of his wife and daughters. Prue and Patty 
found their favorite shades in number five French kids, 
and Mrs. Johnson rejoiced in a whole box of dainty 
gloves. 

“T am of the opinion, on the whole,” said the teacher, 
“ that criticism within the family circle is undesirable. 
In fact, I have made up my mind to drop the teacher, 
heneeforth, when I open my door, and you may ‘ boil 
the tea-kettle,’ my dear, whenever you please.” 

So that was how the kid gloves were earned. 


PESTALOZZIAN AND MODERN METHODS. 


BY W. G. CROWELL, BORRINGTON, N. SCOTIA. 


Success in any work is conditioned on the intelligent 
use of the materials employed, and the persistent pros- 
ecution of definite aims. 

In undertaking the task of education, the mind with 
which it has principally to deal should be carefully 
studied. Its very nature will decide the best means of 
acting upon it so as to effect the purpose in view. In- 
deed, the whole theory of education depends upon the one 
great characteristic of mind, that its cultivation can be 
secured only by the exercise of its powers. Education 
cannot create ; it can only improve and develop; there- 
fore a mind cannot be cultivated beyond its inherent 
possibilities. As man is the only being that has free- 
dom of will and control of his mind, he is the only fit 
subject for education, which may be defined in a general 
way as the attainment of perfect manhood. 

The means employed for education must be different 
at different stages. The one great essential is activity 
on the part of the subject. In childhood this is secured 
without his effort; but, in youth, the mind must be de- 
terminately bent toward the accomplishment of some 
specific end. 

There are certain limits to education. The first is 
found in the mind itself. Its existent qualities must 
determine the degree to which it can be cultivated. Its 
character or individuality does not appear until after its 
period of development. Hence, in the earlier stages of 
education, the kind of knowledge best suited to a par- 
ticular mind cannot be determined, but that which is 
unsuitable will gradually drop off, while that of the 
proper nature will become assimilated and aid in devel- 
opment. 

Again, natural circumstances limit education. Al- 
though susceptibility to a certain culture is the first 
essential, the means is no less necessary, and all have 
not the opportunity of pursuing their plans or desires. 

Schools are generally considered the principal means 
of educating children, and the teacher being the director 
of the school, its efficacy in the work will depend 
largely on him. Since his duty is to direct and mold 
the mind of the pupil, to fit him for his future work, his 
own education must be broad andthorough. He should 
have a thorough acquaintance with each subject he 
teaches, and be able to aid the pupil in obtaining a 
proper and profitable knowledge of it for himself. But, 
above all, it is necessary that he should have a full un- 
derstanding of the real task he has undertaken; he 
should know supremely what education is. 

Let us review briefly the educational principles of 
Pestalozzi, and see how far he foreshadowed the excel- 
lence of modern methods; taking, as the exponent of 
the latter, the kindergarten, and the essay of the most 
representative modern writer on education, — Herbert 
Spencer, - 
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Having a specific end in view, namely, the elevation 
of the lower classes of his country, and considering edu- 
cation the only efficient means, Pestalozzi, — who has 
been called the “ Father of Popular Education,” — en- 
deavored to mould his educational principles so as best 
to accomplish this object. He believed, and strongly 
insisted, that human nature must dictate the principles 
of education. Taking this, then, as a basis, he designed 
education to fit man for life in two ways,—as an indiv- 
idual simply, and in his relation to society and his race. 


He established beyond controversy the fact that 
the ultimate aim in the education of man as an indi- 
vidual, is to develop the mind and other powers. 
Hence the manner in which any subject is approached, 
or the manner in which it is presented, becomes of the 
highest importance. He founded his whole theory of 
education un the principle expressed in the one word 
development, which must be secured by harmonious cul- 


ture. 
Perception is the first faculty exercised by the child ; 


therefore what is learned through it must form the 
basis for all other knowledge. It will form a reliable 
foundation on which to establish judgments and conclu- 
sions, and thus every idea of the child, having been de- 
veloped in his own mind, will be firmly fixed, and will 
promote its healthy, vigorous growth. There is no 
pushing, no cramming; what is beyond the child’s com- 
prehension is left for future time and increased power. 


Pestalozzi believed that the educator should always 
proceed from the known to the unknown, so that the 
learner might connect new knowledge with what he had 
previously acquired. He condemned the custom in 
schools of crowding the memory with words. The child 
must develop the idea in his own mind before he is 
ready to receive the sign, the word. 

All knowledge should look to practical issues, and be 
designed, more particularly in the later stages of educa- 
tion, to fit the subject for the special calling in life 
which he designs for his own. These principles, which 
were firmly established by Pestalozzi, constitute the 
basis of all the systems of popular education. His chief 
work consisted in the impulse which he gave to educa- 
tion; the elaboration and the application of his princi- 
ples were reserved for his followers. He was unfitted 
for the work of teaching by his nature; he lacked the 
necessary firmness. 

One of his most ardent admirers and devoted pupils 
was Froebel. If Pestalozzi invented the A B C of 
knowledge, Froebel invented the A B C of skill. He 
was the founder of a popular system of education for 
very young children, in which he put to practical use 
the suggestions of his great master. Like him, he de- 
manded that growth should be from within outward, 
and relied, therefore, upon the self-activity of the learner 
as the condition of success in educational labor. He 
reduced the results of the child’s activity to three forms, 
—cognition, life, and beauty. By the first, — forms of 
cognition,—the child fixes the ideas of size, shape, etc. ; 
gains knowledge. By the second, — forms of life, — it 
produces, more or less truthfully, the forms of surround- 
ing objects. The third,—the forms of beauty, or sym- 
metrical arrangement of the parts of the gift, — trains 
the inventive power, taste, and expression. 

In recent times, the principles of education as set 
forth by Pestalozzi have been developed by one and an- 
other,—fully presented in the work of Herbert Spencer 
on Education, which may be regarded as the best system 
of modern educational thought. The following sum- 
mary gives an idea of the laws laid down by him as a 
guide to the educator: (1) We should always proceed 
from the simple to the complex. (2) A principle quite 
similar to this is that the concrete should always pre- 
cede the abstract ; an abstract notion is a mystery to a 
mind which has not completely comprehended and assim- 
ilated the primary principles. (3) Closely allied to this 
is another truth. The education of the individual must 
accord with the education of the race, regarded histor- 
ically. Man, placed in the midst of the phenomena of 
nature, by comparisons, investigations, and speculations, 
has arrived at his present knowledge of them by a spe- 
cific route, and it may rationally be supposed that these 
phenomena stand in the same relation to all minds; 
therefore the child must be led through the same paths 

that the race has traveled. This will lead to the in- 


quiry, By what method should we proceed? (4) The 
empirical or experimental should always precede the ra- 
tional. (5) Another very important doctrine, and it 
cannot be too strongly impressed, is that the child should 
depend as much as possible on himself. (6) We should 
inquire, “Is the subject pleasing to the pupil?” Nat- 
ure demands what she needs, and the teacher may rely 
upon the instincts of the child as a guide in the selec- 
tion of matter for his education at the different stages. 
When he is capable of receiving and assimilating any 
subject, he will take it readily and become interested in 
it if it is presented in an intelligible manner. 


Oral teaching, if conducted properly, cannot fail to 
produce more beneficial and lasting results than the old 
system of entire text-book instruction. Oral teaching 
and object-lessons had their origin in Pestalozzi. He 
did not practice them to a great extent, having no 
proper school apparatus; but he recommended them 
highly, and indeed they well illustrate his principles. 
They secure the constant activity of the pupil. Such 
subjects as botany, mineralogy, zodlogy, etc., make in- 
teresting matter for object and oral-lessons. 

Drawing is receiving much attention in modern pub- 
lic schools. This was one of the strong points in the 
kindergarten system of Froebel, and is strongly advo. 
cated by Spericer. Its influence is felt not only in gen- 
eral education, but particularly in certain occupations. 

The philosophy of Froebel and Spencer is simply an 
elaboration of Pestalozzian principles, Froebel having 
developed a few particular points, while Spencer elab- 
orated them into a system. The influence of these three 
men on educational thought has secured rational, scien- 
tific, and effective methods of teaching; has introduced 
a new course of study, which is better adapted to the 
requirements of education; has shown the use of partic- 
ular methods, which are not designed to be followed 
blindly, but to be employed by the teacher only so far 
as they aid him in reaching the grand aim of education; 
and has established education as a science, which is 
based upon true principles. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The New England Manufacturers and Mechanics Insti- 
tute, at Boston, is now in full working order, and no educator 
who can afford the time should miss this excellent opportunity 
to examine, in so small a compass, s0 many of the products 
and manufactures of this busy world. And not only should 
the teachers see it themselves, but, whenever possible, it would 
be well to induce their pupils to do likewise. It is a material 
loss to miss the opportunities for such an object-lesson. Here 
the pupils can see the practical outcome of much of their 
book-study. In such a hive of industry many a boy has re- 
ceived an impetus which has influenced his whole after-life. 
As to the many and brilliant exhibits, we will speak of them in 
a later issue; the bright yet soft and mellow lights, the foun- 
tain playing among the reeds, the intricate machines weaving 
fairy patterns, the flowers that never fade, the marvels in glass, 
the treasures of the South, the paintings, the portraits, with 
sweet music pervading all. Whocan fail here to enjoy them- 
selves. 

Laboratory Experiment. — The fact that gases do not mix 
very rapidly by diffusion alone may be strikingly illustrated by 
placing a strip of white paper, moistened with acetate of lead 
solution, inside a tall, glass-stoppered cylinder, so that when 
the latter is inverted the paper extends from the bottom (which 
now forms the upper end) not more than one-third of the total 
length of the cylinder. A solution of sulphuretted hydrogen 
in water is then placed in the hollow stopper of ths cylinder, 
and the stopper is inserted loosely into its place. After about 
ten or fifteen minutes the production of sulphite of lead on the 
white paper shows that the sulphuretted hydrogen has risen 
two-thirds of the height of the cylinder. Paper moistened 
with starch and iodide of potassium, and chlorine water may 
respectively replace the lead acetate paper and the sulphuretted 
water. 

Science on the Stage. — It is proposed to try a novel experi- 
ment at Paris, by producing a series of scientific dramas at 
one of the theaters, with the object of combining amusement 
with instruction. Three plays have already been provided, 
and their titles clearly indicate the direction in which the au- 
dience is to be instructed. The titles are: ‘“‘ Denis Pepin, or 
the Invention of Steam’”’; ‘‘ Kepler, or Astronomy and the 
Astrologer ’’; and “‘ Gutenberg, or the Invention of Printing.” 
The result of this new dramatic venture will be awaited with 
interest. Its success may be the inauguration of a new era in 
science-teaching. 

—Ina paper on * Remains of the Mound Builders in 
Louisiana,’ pobvebes in the New Orleans Picayune, Mr. 
Charies Dimitry suggests that the mysterious pre-historic 
earthworks of the Mississippi Valley were constructed as 
refuges during the extensive periodical inundations of ancient 
times. He points out that none of those works occur on the 
lowest of the river terraces which mark the subsidence of the 
Western streams. 

— M.Saint Paul has offered the French Academy of Med- 
icine a sum of 25,000 francs to found a prize for the discovery 
of a cure for diphtheria. The competition is open to all the 
world, and not confined to the medical profession. 

— Prof. Charles A. Young, the newiy-elected president of 
the Association for the Advancement of Science, contributes a 
very interesting article on the “The Transit of Venus’ to 
The Critic of Oct. 7. 


SCHOOL-ROOM SKETCHES. — FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. —(VIL) 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, BOSTON, MASS, 


“ And now, children, you are blessed with great*educa- 
tional privileges, and you must endeavor to cultivate 
the faculties with which you areendowed. Strive to be 
accurate in all the processes of your various studies. 
Profit by the discipline with which your teachers will 
seek to elevate your characters, and whoever mars the 
harmony of her undertakings must be summarily dealt 
with. Am I understood, children?” “Yes, sir!” 
shouted a chorus of voices, throwing into their prompt 
answer the cheerfulness which sprung from the hope 
that his speech was over. 


Of course these children, 9 and 10 years old, hadn’t 
the ghost of an idea what they were affirming; but it 
was the “committeeman ” who was talking, and so it 
must be all right. And yet this man who stood look- 
ing into the upturned faces of those tired children, and 
talking mountains high over their heads, had once been 
a teacher, and now had little children of his own. How 
could he come in contact with them day after day, and 
then go and talk in that inflated style to other little 
children ? 


The D.D. who informed a class of small children in 
Sunday-school that he regarded the catechism as “the 
most admirable epitome of religious belief extant,” and, 
when asked by the superintendent to explain “ epitome,” 
made it clear by saying it was “synonymous with syn- 
opsis,” is another illustration of the wise men who un- 
wisely and unconsciously victimize our little folks with 
their ill-timed eloquence. They really have a hard time 
of it, these little men and women, with the deluge of 
talk that is poured over them without rhyme, reason, or 
resistance. It is surprising how little adaptation exists, 
even in teachers of older classes, when they attempt to 
talk with younger children. One would suppose there 
would be an instinctive attempt to suit their words to 
the capacities of those before them, since as teachers they 
must recognize the necessity of making themselves 
clearly understood. But, let a teacher accustomed to 
talk to a class of 14 years, attempt to talk to a class of 
8 years, and their regular teacher will long to act as in- 
terpreter, and make it plain to the puzzled children. 


Speaking successfully to a cultured audience in the 
lecture-room may seem a high attainment, but to talk 
to littie children, and reach their hearts and under- 
standings, is a much higher one, and calls for something 
not taught in the universities. What is this requisite 
qualification ? What do teachers of little children need 
as an “open sesame ” to the little heart-chambers that 
shut so tight when the cold, hard invader demands an 
entrance ? | 

It is, to get right down to child-life in one’s sympa- 
thies, with its joys, sorrows, hopes, and fears. Any 
teacher who cannot feel a touch of her own childhood 
memories, when some proud child-mother looks adoringly 
on her doll, or does not feel a quicker pulse at the merry 
whir of a boy’s top, may well question whether her vo- 
cation is in the school-room, no matter if life has taught 
her that the “sawdust” is in the doll, and that all life’s 
tops “don’t go”; yet, between the seeming of child- 
hood and the reality of womanhood there must be a 
bridge of genuine sympathy, over which the successful 
teacher must walk with fleet and joyous footstep, happier 
if her stay be longer on the childhood side. 


It is one of the blessed rewards for this effort to get 
down to the plane of child-life, that the teacher is made 
better with every step toward it. Warmer sympathies, 
brighter hopes, deeper trust and faith lie there than on 
the uneven heights, where one has climbed over rough 
experiences, only to look back with regret to that happy 
valley where “the June’s with the roses are staying.” 
A teacher who, by her daily intercourse with little chil- 
dren, keeps her own heart so warm and susceptible that 
their smiles and tears find a quick, sympathetic response 
in it, gets much more from her work than what she 
works to get. 

‘* For what are all our contrivings, 


And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with their caresses 


And the gladness of their Jooks ?”’ 
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PERFECT PEACE. 


BY FANNIE H. RUNNELS. 
Peace, where heaven and earth-world meet, 
Hath its overflows ;— 
Purely pale and shiniug-sweet, 
Purpling afterglows 
Spread their fragrant, dewy wings, 
Like divine, incarnate things. 
Speak ye Afterglows, 
Of that bliss when joy doth wane! 
O’er our grief that long bath lain 
Leafless in repose, — 
Spring hearts’-ease and passion-flowers, 
O'er these setting suns of ours 
Sweet submission grows! 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


CHANGES ON THE MOON’S SURFACE. 


It has been well said that scientific, like all other human 
opinion, is apt to progress in the same way that the incoming 
tide encroaches on the beach. Like the wavelets of the tide, 
opinion advances by steps, and is at one time ahead, at another 
time behind, the knowledge of the age. A very distinct vibration 
of this sort can be detected in the opinions of students of the 
moon, a8 to the character of its surface. When the telescope 
was first employed in scanning our satellite, its resemblance to 
the earth was found so great that it was at once taken for 
granted that it was in other respects like the earth; that it had 
atmosphere, oceans, and living beings. In the course of time 
the surface was scrutizized more closely, and its analogies to 
terrestrial conditions were found to be not so close as had 
been imagined. The mountains were rather craters; the seas 
were dry; the atmosphere was, at best, very slight. Opinion 
passed gradually over into the other extreme, until scientific 
men became generally agreed that the moon was cold and 
dead, a ‘‘ played-out’’ planet, a prophetic picture of what the 
earth may become when it has cooled down and dried up into 
an arid wilderness, in which animal or vegetable life is no 
longer possible. But within the last few years opinion has 
again started on the other tack, and it is already acknowledged 


that changes may be, probably are, taking place on what has 
before been considered a changeless surface. Some of the 
French observers of the recent solar eclipse detected imitations 
of an atmosphere about the lunar disk. Two days after the 
eclipse, an observer of forty years’ experience, while looking 
at the moon, thought that be saw acloud a hundred miles long 
and forty or fifty broad hovering over the Mare Crisium, pre 
senting a misty, feathery appearance, unmistakably different 
from otber portions of the moon’s disk. If this appearance 
was a reality, and not an optical illusion, other observers will 
be sure to detect something similar.—Jour. of Chemistry. 


AMERICAN POSTAGE -STAMPS. 


The portrait of Benjamin Franklin on the one-cent stamp, 
in imperial ultramarine blue, is after a profile bust of Rubricht 
The head of Andrew Jackson on the two-cent stamp in ver- 
million, is from a bust by Hiram Powers. The Washington 
head on the green three-cent stamp is after Houdon’s cele- 
brated bust. The head on the five-cent blue stamp is that of 
Zachary Taylor. The Lincoln profile, in red, on the six-cent 
stamp, is after a bust by Volk. The seven-cent stamp, in ver- 
million, gives the head of Stanton after a photograph. The 
head of J+fferson on the ten-cent stamp, in chocolate, is drawn 
from a life-size statue by Hiram Powers. The portrait of 
Henry Clay, in neutrai purple, on the twelve-cent stamp, is 
after a bust by Hart. The head of Webster, on the fifteen-cent 
stamp, in orange, is after the Clevinger bust. The portrait of 
General Scott, on the twenty-four-cent stamp, in parple, is 
after a bust by Coffee. The head of Hamilton, on the thirty- 


cent stamp, in black, is after the Cerrachi bust; and the por- 
trait of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, in carmine, on the 
ninety-cent stamp, is after Wolcott’s statue. The style in 
which these adhesive stamps are printed, and the clearness of 
outline of the several portraits, as well as the artistic excellence 
of the engraving, reflects credit on the head of the post-office 
department, Mr. Creswell, on whose authority they were exe 
cuted. The seven, twelve, and twenty-four-cent stamps have 
been retired from use. On the new five-cent stamp is a por- 
trait of Garfield, from the photograph of which the Queen had 
a copy, and which was approved by Mrs. Garfield.— Boston 
Transcript. 


FINLAND. 


It may perhaps be thought that this northern province of 
Europe lies beyond the limit of modern culture, but we per- 
ceive from the following statement that the progress of edu- 
cational development in this country is very interesting, and 
the sphere of practical ideas is by no means so circumscribed 
as is the case in some districts of Russia The University of 
Helsingfors inciudes the four customary departments,—theol- 
ogy, jurisprudence, medicine, and philosophy,—and in 1880 
counted 67 professors aud 694 students. One woman-student 
was admitted to the lectures of the philosophical faculty. For 
secondary instruction there are 48 boys’ schools, of which 33 
are public and 15 private; and 38 girls’ schools, 7 public and 


81 private. The total number of elementary schools is 578, of 
which 150 are for boys, 136 for girls, and 292 for both together. 
Finnish is taught in 431 schools, Swedish in 134, Finnish and 
Swedish in 11, and Russian in 2. The body of instructors 
consists of 720 persons,—329 men and 391 women. The total 
number of scholars is 26.963,—15.186 boys and 11,777 girls; or 
87 scholars for each instructor. Oue hundred and fifty-six out 
of 578 schools are in the city districts, and 422 in the country. 
The former are attended by 10,133 pupils, and the latter by 
16,830.— Magazin fiir Lehr-und Lernmitiel. 


THE LARGEST STATE in the civilized world is Texas, which 
boasts an area of 274,356 equare miles; the smallest is the 
little State of Monaco, in Europe, which has only an area of 
six square miles. The Austrian Empire contains 240,943 
square miles; the German Empire contains 212,091; France, 
204 091; Spain, 177,781; Sweden, 168,042; California, 157.801; 
Dakota, 150 932; Territory of Montana, 143,776; Norway, 122.- 
280; New Mexico, 121 201; Great Britain and Ireland, 120,879; 
Italy, 114 296; Arizona, 113,916; Nevada, 112,090; Colorado, 
104,500; Territory of Wyoming, 97,883; Oregon, 95,274; Ter- 
ritory of Idaho, 86 294; Territory of Utah, 84,476; Minnesota, 
83,531; Kansas, 80 891; Nebraska, 75,995; Territory of Wash- 
ington, 69,994; Indian Territory, 68,991; Missouri, 65,350; 
Turkey in Europe, 62,028. Then come a number of other 
American States, after which are Romania, 45,642; Bosnia 


and Herzegovina, 28,125; Bulgaria, 24.360; Servia, 20,850 ; 
Netherlands, 20527; Greece, 19.941; Switzerland, 15 235 ; 
Denmark, 14,553; Eastern Roumelia, 13,500; Belgium, 11,373; 
and Montenegro, 1,770. 


A NEw FIeLp.—Some young ladies of Milwaukee have had 
the courage and the wisdom to locate lands in Dakota, and 
have gone to take possession. A year ago a young lady in Cen- 
tral Illinois, having read the letters to The Inter Ocean from 
Dakota, went there, purchased a section of land at $4 an acre, 
on time, and obtained employment as a school-teacher at $40 
per month for eight months in the year. She plowed 200 acres 


last year, and during her vacation this summer has superin- 

tended its cultivation, Her crop will bring her a net profit of 

oo this fall, and her land has doubled in value.—Jnter- 
cean, 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


WHISPERING —WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH IT? 


BY MRS. SARAH M. WYMAN. 


A recent article in Tot JoURNAL, copied from the Educa- 
tional News, contained some rather extreme views upon the 
subject of whispering, among which were the following : 
** Whispering in school is a heinous sin. Nothing so 
exclusively proves to the Visiting Committee the excellence of 
the school as the dead silence that reigns around them.’’ 

About the same time there appeared in The Present Age a 
short extract, commencing thus: ‘* The crude teacher gives 
his whole mind to how to stop whispering. . . . It used to 
trouble me, but does so no longer. I say nothing about whis- 
pering; let them whisper.”’ 

To the young teacher, husbanding every suggestion that 
comes with authority, the inquiry arises, ‘‘ Which of these 
teachers is right ?’’ ‘‘ Shall I permit whispering ?’’ is a ques- 
tion that naturally rotates in her mind. 

In well-disciplined schools, where regulations have long been 
established, scholars naturally fall into them; and a new 
teacher, possessing a moderate degree of tact and discernment, 
will have littie difficulty in adhering to whatever rules may be 
the law of the school. Not so with the district school in coun- 
try towns and villages. In many of these schools, nearly every 
turn brings a new teacher to preside over, teach, and keep in 
order some thirty pupils whose ages range from five years to 
eighteen, and with a still greater difference in disposition, capac- 
ity, and acquirements. Moreover, a former teacher may have 
so failed in her work as to have left the school in an ungov- 
erned and disorderly condition, and it must be acknowledged, 
to the discredit of an intelligent community, that the boy who 
**cuts up” the mos' is often looked upon as the best fellow 
in school, and his capers ‘‘ winked at’’ at home. 

Here the whispering question is not an unimportant one to 
settle, and the teacher who settles it by saying, ‘‘ Let them 
whisper,’”’ will soon find that ancient Zamer is in her midst, 
with many listening ears pricked up for hearing, many tongues, 
many babbling mouths. Time, with tact and decision, might 
regulate the thing. But the teacher must act now. She is 
being hourly measured. One week is sufficient to decide as to 
her capacity. A Fabian policy would be dangerous to the rep- 
utation of the school, if not to its character. It is difficult to 
make one’s way out of the fog, when it begins to thicken in a 
country town; and the teacher is no exception, 

Under these circumstances, one of the first essentials points 
toward the gabble and gossip that is uppermost in the school- 
room. It seems to us there can be little doubt as to the neces- 
sity of its being stopped. How shall it be done? The self- 
reporting system, often adopted, is objected to as encouraging 
children to untruthfulness and deception. We hardly sanction 
this objection ; still the system is impracticable in many schools. 
One teacher says his scholars may whisper, if they can do so 
without his seeing them. This idea is altogether fallacious, 
for they will whisper without his seeing them. Besides, to see 
who whispers is not the teacher’s vocation. Who can be faith- 
ful as an instructor that, lynx-eyed, is forever on the lookout 
for transgressors? It is unjust to the scholar. One of the 
most important things for a student to learn is self-control. 
That boy is very far below the beginning of education who is 
constantly watching his teacher, that he may buzz In his seat- 
mate’s ear without being detected. 

Another says, ‘‘Give scholars plenty of work.’ True! In 
the school-room Satan is especially on the alert to find ‘‘ some 
mischief for idle hands to do.’ Nevertheless, many a teacher 
has jearned that sometimes it is easier to tell twenty what it 
were good to do, than to find one of the twenty ready to do it. 


We quote stili farther from the method of our Western 


? 


friend: ‘‘I do not forbid whispering. I say to my scholars, 
‘You talk too much;’ ‘ You talk too loud,’ ete. In this way I 
teach them to regulate it.” 

Will whispering, in this way, be regulated in such a manner 
as the welfare of the school demands? Does the welfare of 
the school demand that a “‘ dead silence’’ reign ? 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return postage are inclosed. 


SoLuTIons REecEIvED,—M. Gottesleben : Probs. 203, 210, 
211, 214. 

S. X.: 214, also correction of solution of C. R. LeBar. 

J. A. H.: Prob, 208, with the offer of a solution of the Car- 
pet problem. We want this, if the equation involved is not 
higher than the second degree. 

W. J. Lioyd, M. A. B,, W. L. E., HW. J. M., and C. N. 
Snyder, send solutions of Prob, 214 in substance like those 


given. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Editor :—If in the manner described in problem 193, 
the wrappings were continued to the apex of the cone, of 
which the frustum is a part, and the cone revolved upon a plane 
with the apex as the center of revolution, the path of the line 
would be truthfully developed on the plane, in the form of a 
spiral: and inasmuch as the curve might be generated by a 
point moving along the developed element of the cone, with 
also a uniform angular motion, it would be the spiral of Ar- 
chimedes. The length of a portion of this spiral is required. 

It is well known that the Integral Calculus furnishes the 
means of finding the length of lines of this class, but numer- 
ically a laborious operation. The following formula, although 
not mathematically correct, will give the approximate length 
of the spiral arc: Let l represent the the arc, R and r respect- 
ively the radii of the bases of the frustum, / the slant-height, 
d the distance between the threads, and ¢ the ratio of the cir- 


cumference to the diameter of a circle; then = (R-+r), 


or 1= 60 X 3,1416 K 34 = 659,736, the length of the cord. 
Davenport, Ia., 1882. R. G. W. 


Mr. Editor :—I should answer the questions of M. A. B. in: 
THE JOURNAL of Sept 7, page 150, as follows: 

6 —4—+3 and 4° both equal .5, the decimal point not 
having any effect, and *} equals .05. 

In the paradox given by V., the two equations which are 
added cancel, and their sum is zero; the factor by which both 
members of their sum is divided is also zero. 

In the paradox on page 380, it is evident from the first equa- 
tion that the numerator of the fraction is the product of / —1 
by /—1; therefore, when the radical sign is removed, it must 
be written as —1, not 1. FLORENCE A. COLBATH. 


[Several correspondents have said in substance the same as 
the above in relation to the paradox on the 380th page of Tur 
JOURNAL. This does not fully meet the case, as will be seen 


by thefollowing — i 
If this equation is true the positive square roots of the mem- 


bers will be equal, thus: 


1 1 


It is not enough to say that it is evident that we must take 
the negative value of one of the roots. We take no roots at 
all. We simply multiply {1 by and call the product 1, and 
the same of /—1 X {—1 which equals —1. F. A. C. is right 
in her answer to M. A. B.—Ep.]| 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 216.—By shortening the diminsions of a cubical 
box one inch J decrease its contents 1657 cubic inches. Re- 
quired the dimensions of the box. Give an arithmetical solu- 
tion. W. V. G. 


[The editor of this Dept. offers a premium of $10 for the 
best solution of this problem which shall use only arithmetica) 
principles. | 


VARIETIES. 


— It has for some time been known that green is not the 
national color of Ireland, and now it appears that she owes 
the harp in her arms to Henry VIIL, though it was not 
‘officially marshaled in the royal achievement’’ until the time 
of James L, on which occasion the Earl of Northampton, then 
Deputy. Earl Marshal, observed “that for the adoption of the 
harp the best reason he could assign was that it resembled 
[reland, in being an instrument that requires more cost to 
keep in tune than it is worth.” 

— Treat the children fairly, kindly, 

Lead them gently on ‘heir way, 

Let them feel the power of sunshine, 
As they toil from day to day. 

Make their labors happy, plearant, 
Win them by the love of truth; 

Lure them on by sweet incentive 
O’er the slippery paths of youth. 

— They don’t have rains out West. A cloud just saunters' 
= and rem a and then collapses just over it. No- 

y escapes but the news and the book ts. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 

— A Catholic clergyman of rank has been fined two hundred 

marks for libeling Prince Bismarck, 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM ATLANTA, GA. 


CONFESSIONS OF A SCHOOL: MISTRESS, 


I wonder if any other teacher besides myself ever feels the 
judicrousness, the absurdity of that sort of character and man 
ner of stilted propriety which we poor school-teachers mus! 
inevitable acquire from the consciousness of being all the time 
subjected to a raking fire of criticism from school-trustees, 
patrons, and public. As neither parents nor pupils read thie 
paper, I will relieve my feelings by asking my sisters, Don’t 
you get tired of being a deliberate pattern of good English, 
good manners, and all the virtues? Don’t you sometimes 
want to do something outrageous, just for variety? Don’t 
you think we ought to have a Saturnalia once a year, as the 
slaves at Rome did? Above all things, don’t you weary of 
that ludicrous and utterly insipid lingo, school-teacher’s En- 
glish ? Don’t you want to relieve yourself by talking slang for 
a week? As for me, I am, by turns, in despair that I kept 
the best company so long before I taught school; that I cannot 
learn it, and glad I cannot, if I starve for it. 


I fancy I hear somebody say, ‘‘ What a mistake! It is not 
necessary to learn any such dialect. It would be the worst 
possible model for pupils.’’ 

Now I grant there is an ideal line between slang and stilted 
English. If one could talk with that freedom which gives talk 
its zest, and have one’s words taken down in writing and care 
fully corrected, the resulting language would probably be free 
from the opposite faults, and keep on the line. But if you are 
to talk with that abandon and animation which make conver- 
sation agreeable, you will get over the line, and then you might 
be as brilliant a talker as Lord Macaulay, and you never would 
atone for the smallest departure from that conventional and 
severe propriety eternally expected of school-teachers, 

Possibly, a woman long accustomed to the easy, graceful, 
familiar English which is best spoken, as De Quincey says, 
among women who are intelligent but not “ bookish,’’ may 
avoid the language which faintly puts you in mind of, ‘ Indi- 
viduals inhabiting vitrified residences should not eject particles 
of granite;’’ but if she has a spark of fire and originality, it 
will inevitably be replaced by insipidity. Women without 
these special advantages inevitably talk it. Of course they do 
not go to the extent of the scrap I quoted. Half-cultivated 
people don’t notice it, but a discriminating taste sees that they 
get a little over the line which separates the elegant and refined 
from the ludicrous. 


TEACHER'S INSTITUTES IN GEORGIA. 


During the past summer there were in Georgia three teach- 
ers’ institutes. I did not go, as I had on hand another impor 
tant piece of work, though I should have liked to see what 
they did. Miss Haygood and Mrs. Mallon, the only women 
who worked in them, tell me they made an advance in our 
teaching. Mr. Smart of Indiana, a thoroughly competent 
man and very acceptable here, was general manager. I learn 
that he found a tendency to give academic rather than normal in- 
struction (a well-known mistake and difficulty in normal work) 
and that he corrected it to some extent. I am told there were 
present in all about 250 teachers, and about 50 of these were 
colored. Dr. Orr says, he thinks the result so successful that 
he desires to repeat the experiment, and hopes, another sum- 
mer, to affect the large body of country teachers. 


The instruction was confined to elementary branches, though 
there was some provision for the higher studies through even. 
ing lectures. So far as I can learn, there was an attempt made 
to bring the teaching in the course to the standard of our best 
city schools, which is, of course, a great advance in the country 
districts. In teaching reading, more than this was done at 
least in one instance. The word-phonic method is not fully 
adopted even in cities, and so the teaching of it by Mrs. 
Rickoff's charts is a general improvement. The “‘ sentence ’”’ 
plan was not tried. ; 

This is very well for a beginning, but there are certain 
changes needed in our best city schools, for which I hope to 
see some provision in the next institutes. The Griibe method 
and the object. lessons, which have so much improved the teach- 
ing of elementary arithmetic in the best Northern schools, are 
greatly needed here. All improvements excite opposition 
from fossils and lazy people, but it seems to me we are ripe for 
these. There are others which are much needed, but for which 
we cannot trust to institutes, as our State school laws do not 
permit the money obtained from the State to be used in any- 
thing but reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography. For 
one thing, I refer to the inductive teaching of geometrical 
forms as done in the best Northern schools for children. This 
is one of the most important improvements made during many 
years, in the teaching of children. If geometry were now for 
the first time taught in high schools, it would hardly mark a 
greater advance than does this in its place. I donot think our 
school public is really ripe for this, but if teachers are to rest 
and wait for the publicto drive them forward, we shall all stay 
down-hill together. But public schools always whip up lag- 
ging teachers, and pull back progressive ones. 


There is still another improvement for which our public is 
still less ready, and for the neglect of which a great many 
reasons will be found. I mean the study by the little ones of 
nature, of plants, animals, common rocks and stars. I know 
one energetic and meritorious teacher of children in the city of 
Atlanta who has discerned the coming change and is preparing 
for it,-Miss Lore. Her little children are studying botany. 


Of course these studies will not succeed without the improved 
methods modifying the 6normous amount of hard words with 
which the study of natural history has been encumbered. I 
do not, of course, mean that botany and zodlogy are not taught 
in Georgia: they are studied in many of the female colleges. 
The method, however, needs improvements. Plants and ani- 
mals are used to illustrate, not to investigate. These nature- 
studies are a great help in teaching elementary composition. 
To make such changes would of course create opposition. If 
we simply wait until everybody outside of Georgia advances, 
it will of course save us all the fighting; but then we shall have 
no intellectual life among our teachers. Mutual admiration is 
very pleasant, but real progress is always through discussion, 
controversy, opposition. The forces of fossil conservatism 
always combine against progress. 


PRIVATE AND DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS IN GEORGIA, 


Nearly all schools have had a prosperous beginning with 
this school-year. Several girls’ schools have received a lift in 
money. The Wesleyan Female College at Macon has, first 
and last, had $150,000 from Mr. Seney of New York, and must 
be in a state of high efficiency. Their property before was 
valuable, Shorter College, Rome (Baptist), has received about 
the same sum from Colonel Shorter, and has reorganized un- 
der a teacher of high repute. The Lucy Cobb School has had 
a new chapel given by Mr. Seney, aud Mrs. Ballard of Atlanta 
has had a handsome building erected for her school. Rev. W. 
B. Bonnell will probably make the Female College at Coving- 
ton an excellent school. 

Beside this, Senator Joseph E. Brown has given $50,000 to 
education, to be used in a way quite peculiar and character- 
istic of the giver. It is offered on condition that the Georgia 
Legislature will take it and issue bonds for it to the State 
University, bearing six per cent. interest. This money is to 
be lent in sums of $200 per annum to young men who wish to 
go to the University of Georgia, at Athens. Tuition is free, 
and of course the money will be used to pay board. The re- 
cipients are to pay four per cent. interest, and the money re. 
turned is to swell the capital. I should add, perhaps, that 
some persons object to having the legislature accept these 
conditions, but there is no doubt of the disinterestedness of the 
donor. 

Among catalogues of schools, I have had sent to me lately 
an exceedingly modest one,—in fact, contrasting somewhat cu- 
riously with the style in which these documents are usually 
written. It is Avery Normal Institute, No. 35 Bull street, 
Charleston, 8S. C.; and Prof. A. W. Farnham, late of Atlanta 
University, is the principal. It is a normal school for colored 
people. 

I have been twice paid by Northern papers to write up ne- 
gro education in this city, and in investigations made for this 
purpose, I became acquainted with Mr. Farnham. I have 
seen no worker among the negroes who had so entirely my ap- 
proval as Mr. Farnham, The great trouble with those who 
would do the negroes go»d, Northern or Southern, is that they 
go to work under the influence of preconceived ideas, usually 
somewhat extravagant. Mr. Farnham is governed by facts 
which develop as he goes, and he desires to do the very best 
for the colored people that they can receive. He does not 
think anybody cau tell with certainty, now, what they can ac- 
complish, and it seems to me he is right. In addition to this, 
Mr. Farnham feels that, like a minister, he can accomplish 
his work best by holding aloof from politics. His whole in- 
fluence is for the real good of the black and slso of the white 
people among whom he lives; and the Southern people of 
Charleston are fortunate in his residence there. His work as 
a teacher, while very modest, is, in its methods, the most 
approved that I knowin these States, though there is, perhaps, 
other work of the same kind not known to me. 

Atlanta University has a great many new teachers; among 
them, I learn that a Bridgewater man fills Mr. Farnham’s 
place. (WhenI learn more about these changes I will record 
them) I should add, Dr. Atticus Haygood’s college at Ox- 
ford booms. There is every prospect of three hundred pupils. 
Professor Cohn has been elected to teach French and Germau 
by the natural method. 

Within about eighteen months, nearly $500,000 have been 
given for education in Georgia. Euiza A. Bowen. 


AN EDITORIAL INDORSEMENT. 


THE JOURNAL AS AN Alp TO TEAcHERS.—The kind of in- 
fluence which most needs to be exerted in our public schools, 
and without which teachers cannot become true educators, is 
admirably set forth in Mrs. Kellogg's ‘‘ School-room Sketches,’’ 
written primarily for young teachers, which are now coming 
out in the JOURNAL OF EpuUCATION. They illustrate the dif- 
ference between conventional teaching, in which the instruc- 
tor goes through the routine and imparts nothing of himself 
to his pupils, and the personal teaching, in which the charac- 
ter of the teacher is as inseperable from the education of the 
pupils as the life of the true mother is from the life of her chil 
dren. THE JOURNAL OF EpucaATION is rendering a special 
service to the cause of public instruction by publishing such 


suggestions as these ‘‘sketches”’ contain, because they meet 
the difficulties which all young teachers encounter in a prac- 
tical way, and not only condemn faults, but indicate the best 
way to remove them. It is to be hoped that they may be made 
to include the entire range of instruction and oversight which 
are required of teachers in our public schools. Their tone is 
fresh and encouraging, and they are full of insight into the 


conditions of the best sort of influence.—Beston Herald. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
sxpressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


GRAMMAR, 


THE WORD “ BUT.” 
The sentence ‘‘None knew thee but to love thee,’’ means 
all who knew thee loved thee. The sense might be variously 
expressed thus: 
1. None knew thee except to love thee. 
2. None knew thee without loving thee. 
3. None knew thee, to love thee being excluded, 
Now, nothing is plainer than that the expressions, “‘ ex- 
cept,”’ “‘ without,’”’ and being excluded,’’—which expressions 
are, as here used, the sense equivalents of the word “‘ but”’ in 
the sentence, and are substituted for it,—are elements of exclu- 
sion. It must, therefore, follow that the word “ but,’’ for 
which these expressions are substituted, and to which each of 
them is equivalent in sense, must also be an element of exclu- 
sion. And here we have the exact and only function of the 
word ‘“‘but’’ in the sentence under consideration, as also in 
all similar sentences; viz., a function of exclusion. Hence 
** but,” as here used, is an element of exclusion. 

Now, not only does each of the expressions ‘‘ being ex- 
cluded,” “ without,’’ ‘‘except,’”’ and ‘* but,’’ contain an ele- 
ment of exclusion, or negation, but the word ‘‘none”’ 
(equivalent to no one) in each of the sentences, 1, 2, and 3, 
also contains an element of negation, or exclusion. That is 
to say, each of these four sentences contains two negative, or 
exclusive elements; and as twoelements of negation are, when 
thus used, equivalent to an affirmation, so two elements of 
exclusion are, when thus used, equivalent to an in-clusion, 
Hence each of these four sentences means an affirmation ; viz., 
that all who knew thee loved thee. And, too, each of these 
four sentences also means an inclusion; viz, that the idea 
expressed by ‘‘to love’’ is included along with the idea 
expressed by ‘“‘knew’’; that is, that the loving is included 
with the knowing. The affirmation grows out of this particu- 
lar combination of the two negative elements in each sentence, 
and the inclusion grows out of this particular combination of 
the two exclusive elements in each sentence. The meaning of 
each sentence, therefore, may be expressed thus: Hxclude the 
fact assumed by the expression ‘loving thee,’’ or ‘* to love 
thee’’; i.e, exclude the loving, and then, no one knew thee, 
And here we are brought back to the real meaning of the sen- 
tence; viz., all who knew thee loved thee. 

Whatever difference of opinion, therefore, may obtain as to 
whether “ but,’’ as used in the sentence, should be called a 
preposition’’ or ‘‘ conjunction,” the vital fact remains, that 
it performs the function of exclusion. It excludes the thing 
assumed by ‘*‘ to love’’; and this is all there is of it. When 
one has said this, he has said all that need be said. Simply 
calling ‘‘but’’ a preposition’”’ or a cannot 
change the function that the word performs, nor can it throw 
any light upon that function. And as the function of a word 
is the only rational basis for a definition of it as a part of 
speech,—in other words, as a correct definition of a part of 
speech is a definition of its function, the word “ but,’’ in all 
such sentences (as also all other words of like function), ought, 
according to logic and reason, to be defined as an exclusive ele- 
ment. True, the term ‘exclusive element’’ is not known to 
our present grammatical nomenclature, and on this very ac- 
count, ‘‘the more’s the pity’’ for the nomenclature! 

Were a pupil, in examination, to give in substance the fore- 
going explanation of the word ‘‘ but’ in the sentence I believe 
every clear-headed educator in the land would give him credit 
for an intelligent, logical, and correct understanding of the 
work which the word performs. Yes, and he would get this 
credit even though he had not so much as even heard of a 
‘* preposition’’ or a ‘‘ conjunction’’! 

THE JOURNAL struck the key note of this whole matter 


when it said, ‘* Give a word credit for what it does’’; and if 
this principle of crediting a word for what it does, — of defin- 
ing a part of speech according to its function, — were adopted, 
it would forever lay on the sbelf the numerous illogical, irrel- 
evant, meaningless, and consequently absurd Terms” and 
** Definitions,’’ which constitute the chief stock in trade of 


our so-called English ‘‘ grammarians’’! 


ICONOCLAST. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 7 


No. 242. (1) Yes; in the first, what ‘“‘I would have liked ”’ 
is past, while in the second, it is present or future. The first 
form is inelegant, to say the least; the second form expresses 
all that the first is intended to express, is entirely correct, and 
hence should always be used. (2) See Bartlett's Familiar 
Quotations, page 663. Cc. R. B. 

No. 248. Sketches of Switzerland, by an American, was 
written by James Fenimore Cooper. W. L. W. 

No. 249. Which method and which books would you rec- 
ommend to a teacher who desires to learn the German lan- 
guage thoroughly by teaching himself (selbst-studium) 


No. 250. What is a third and a half of a third © 6? 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN PYSPEPSIA. 
Dr. A. Jenkins, Great Falls, N. H, says: ‘‘ [ have prescribed 
it and can testify to its seemingly almost specific virtues in 


cases of dyspepsia, nervousness, and morbid vigilance or 
wakefulness.’”’ 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The Treasury Department has decided that 
the anti-Chinese immigration treaty cannot be construed as 
forbidding the landing in this country of Chinese merchants, 
travelers, students, etc., they not being laborers. —— There 
were 71 new cases of yellow-fever reported at Pensacola, Fla., 
Friday. Four deaths occurred.——There have been 111 busi- 
ness failures throughout the country during the past seven 
days.——A report was telegraphed over the country from 
Nashville and Cincinnati to the effect that in those cities the 
nucleus of the Cruels comet was seen on Thursday morning 
last to have become separated into three parts, but this sepa- 
ration lacks confirmation. The observers at Washington got 
sight of the comet on Saturday morning, but failed to see any 
fracture of the nucleus, They noticed, however, three distinct 
condensations of light in it, and think it possible that these 
were mistaken for separate parts. —— The German-American 
steamer Herder, with 170 passengers, and a crew of 118, ran 
on the rocks immediately eastward of the head of Long Beach, 
about three miles west of Cape Race, Newfoundland, at two 
o’clock Monday morning, and is a total wreck. The passen- 
gers and crew were all safely landed ai Long Beach at daylight. 
——The United States Supreme Court reassembled at Wash- 
ington Monday, all the justices with two exceptions being 
present. 

Egypt.—There is a wide difference of opinion in the Egypt- 
ian Ministry regarding the future form of government in that 
country.——The negotiations of the powers on the Egyptian 
question are progressing favorably.——Sultan Pacha has re- 
ceived a gift of £10,000 as a reward for remaining loyal to the 
Khedive during the late war.——General Billot, the French 
War Minister, has proceeded to London as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary in connection with the settlement of the Egyptian 
question. 

France.—The Paris newspapers of all shadesfof political 
opinion advocate the exclusive predominance of France in 
Madagascar. The Nationale understands from good authority 
that if the Queen of Madagascar does not formally recognize 
the rights of France in the island, energetic measures will be 
taken with a view to their preservation. 

Italy.—A decree dissolving the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
has been signed by the king, and elections for the new Cham- 
ber will be held during the present month. 

Russia, — A dispatch to the Daily Telegraph from Vienna 
says the difference between the European Danube Commis- 
sion and Russia threatens to assume the proportions of a seri- 
ous conflict, and may lead to complications, 


Ovr local columns contain notices of the semi-annual 
meeting of the Superintendents’ Association of New 
England, the New Hampshire Teachers’ Asssociation, 
and the Plymouth County Teacher’s Association. 


OnE of the chief elements in the popularity of Hon. 
Alexander H. Stephens, governor-elect of Georgia, is 
is his intense interest in the common people, and his 
constant efforts to promote educational institutions in 
the State as well as in the Nation. He has endeared 


himself to the Georgians by his private benefactions to 
aid needy young men in their education, and the num- 
ber is large who owe their positions in life to his self- 
sacrificing spirit. Nowhere in Georgia is the name of 
“Aleck Stephens” spoken but with terms of tender 
regard, and we may look to his governorship hopefully, 
as an era in which all educational measures will receive 
a healthy impetus. 


THE best schools for our children just now are the 
rich harvest-fields of the country, and the teacher who 
does not lead them hither can have but little concern 
as to their value; and next to the harvests themselves, 
so immense and various, are the autumnal fairs, which 
are held in town, county, city, and State from one end 
of the land to the other. Especially favored are those 
teachers and schools in the immediate neighborhood of 
the great industrial exhibitions, such as are presented at 


7 | Denver, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Boston, and other places. 


Here on a large scale all the great productive forces of 
the country are illustrated in miniature, and enable the 
student to learn the most practical lessons of our busy 
and prosperous American life. Teachers should attend 
and encourage attendance on all these exhibitions, 
wherein labor and learning are handmaids, and where 
honest toil is ennobled as a king over a realm of 
prosperity and happiness. 


THE trustees of the Peabody Education Fund,—Hon. 
R. C. Winthrop, president,—held their annual meeting 
at New York, last week. In addition to the usual 
routine business of the Board, the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 
LL.D., the general agent, made his annual report, in 
which he set forth the condition of education in the 
several Southern States, the amount of aid, and its 
direction, and discussed in an able and practical manner 
the real purposes of the fund, and how best the proposed 
ends can be secured. He says that although the Pea- 
body Fund has been in operation since 1867, and twenty 
full reports have been published and widely distributed, 
it affords matter for surprise that inaccurate notions are 
entertained as to the intention of Mr. Peabody, the 
amount of the fund, and the oft-declared policy of the 
trustees. Applications for aid for the most diverse 
objects,—educational, religious, charitable, personal,— 
are constantly made. “It seems almost impossible,” 
says Dr. Curry, “to eradicate two misapprehensions: 
first, that the fund was intended as a charity for the 
poor; and secondly, that all schools complying with the 
prescribed conditions precedent are entitled to pro rata 
assistance. One of the most urgent pleas for help is 
that the community is poor. Much as this appeal may 
excite personal sympathy, the fund is not eleemosynary, 
but has a distinct and well-defined object. As the in- 
come of the fund is limited, only a few schools can be 
aided ; and the trustees, in accordance with the wish of 
Mr. Peabody, by judicious selections of schools and 
localities, and by appropriations limited as to amount 
and time, have sedulously striven to aid in the establish- 
ment of a permanent system of ‘free schools for the 
whole people.’ The prime purpose of aiding nascent 
school-systems of the Southern States so as to enable 
them to attain to permanency and efficiency has been 
kept steadily in view. Thus to stimulate communities 
and States has required wisdom, patience, firmness, 
acquaintance with men and educational systems, large 
correspondence, and much travel. 

“Another error, not so prevalent, is that the fund is 
for the exclusive benefit of the white race. By care- 
fully chosen language, both races were included in the 
benefaction ; and the late and the present general agent 
have esteemed it a patriotic and Christian privilege to 
carry out the wishes of the founder of the trust and of 
the trustees that no discrimination betwixt races should 
be made beyond what a wise administration required. 
In every State aid is given to the colored race, and the 
general agent has frequently besought and obtained 
from State superintendents special efforts in behalf of the 
improvement of colored schools and colored teachers.” 

The real purpose of the fund, as declared by the 
Board, is to secure universal education for the Southern 
States, and in the changed-condition of affairs to aid in 


a just and wise reconstruction on the basis of free 


schools,—free for both races. Wherever Dr. Curry has 
gone in the South, he has been gladly welcomed, and his 
addresses have been full of information and suggestion 
as to the superior economy of public over private schools, 
and instruction has been given as to the organization 
and equipment of a school-system in towns, counties, 
and States. 

The agent, in enumerating the encouraging signs of 
the times, says, “One cannot but contemplate with in- 
tense joy the potent agencies which are at work to place 
beyond contingency or peril the free-school systems. 
If it were not invidious it would be pleasant to specify 
certain Southern newspapers, which, although chiefly 
political, have given column after column to accounts of 
normal school and institute exercises, and to convincing 
arguments in favor of free schools. Unusual as such 
mention may be, it would be unjust not to refer to the 
valuable labors of Rev. A. D. Mayo, one of the editors 
of the New ENGLAND JouRNAL OF EpvocaTION, of 
Boston, whose addresses in Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina have been stimulating and instruct- 
ive, and whose ‘ministry of education’ has been pro- 
ductive of much good.” 

Dr. Curry refers very properly to the value of the 
influence of the Peabody donation in stimulating other 
benevolent contributions, and the gifts of Mr. Slater of 
Norwich, Conn., and of Mr. Tulane of New Jersey, are 
illustrations of this private munificence. 

Stimulating and valuable as are these gifts, the South- 
ern States cannot rely on individual benificence. Edu- 
cation is a civil as well as a parental duty. It is of the 
essence of true manhood. By no other means can man 
make the best of himself and fulfill his obligations. It 
is his inalienable birthright. What is true of all men 
is especially true of an American citizen. General 
intelligence is necessary to popular liberty, to the 
safety and perpetuity of our representative institutions. 
“Maximum education makes minimum government 
possible and secures maximum liberty.” “An enlight- 
ened people is the best constitution of any State.” 

On this theory, universally acceptable, Dr. Curry 
bases an appeal for national aid, and while he believes 
that, primarily, the States should furnish gratuitous 
education, their inability or unwillingness does not 
excuse the General Government from its obligation to 
fit citizens, especially those lately emancipated, for the 
freedom and citizenship and suffrage which have been 
conferred upon them. 


ABILITY AND KNACK. 


One day the washing failed, and madame went on a 
pilgrimage after the “lady” who was responsible for 
the failure. She was found in the person of a poor, 
dilapidated little woman, scrubbing for dear life in a 
dark, damp basement; and, according to her account, 
the failure occurred from want of fronds to keep the 
fire going under the boiler. Meanwhile the husband 
‘of our lady was discovered in the form of a burly gentle- 
man from foreign parts, taking his ease over a soiled 
newspaper on the bed. His case was another illustra- 
tion of the beauties of that peculiar form of “ industrial 
training” which seems to be so attractive to some of 
our American schoolmen. With no general education, 
he had been taught the knack of a certain style of house- 
painting once in demand in England. ‘The swift feet 
of half-a-dozen new inventions were on his track, chased 
him across the water and landed him on a tumbled 
couch, trying to make sense of last week’s newspaper, 
with nothing in Boston in his line of work, and poor 
Biddy scrubbing her lean arms out of joint at the wash- 
tub to keep both out of the poorhouse. Already Sam 
Lee and a hundred other smart, young Chinamen are 
spoiling the laundry business for poor Biddy, to be in 
turn undermined by some mighty machine that will 


turn off the whole washing of'a country village or a city 
block so quickly and neatly that madam will count her 


past life of conflict with “blue Monday” and faithless 
washerwomen a dead loss. 

He must be a very slow thinker who fancies the labor- 
ing classes in our country are to be helped by cutting 
down their present small supply of the schooling that 
makes for general ability, and substituting a training 


of the hand whose outcome is the knack of doing some- 
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thing that just now can be relied on to keep the wolf 
from poor man’s door. Nothing to-day is so uncertain 
as the status of every form of hand-work, and no man’s 
lot so perilous as his who has been drilled to one form 
of it. They show you a mule at the Mechanics’ Fair 
that, with one man, does the work of twelve hundred 
and eighty buxom Yankee lasses at the spinning-wheel, 
fifty years ago. When we were a young school-master, 
“boarding ’round,” Farmer Jones spent a good part of 
each winter’s day with oxen, sled, and axe to keep up 
the fire that raged around the huge back-log and swirled 
up chimney in the big sitting-room. To-day, a ten-dol- 
lar note will buy a petroleum stove that may at once be 
an ornament to a lady’s center-table and heat a room 
twenty feet square. So with everything. Never was 
the brain of man so busy to get into the hand, abolish 
drudgery, and render useless every trade that depends 
on the mere reputation of muscular motion and the 
laborious preparation to do a special thing. We think 
we have accomplished much when we graduate a class 
of Irish girls able to cut and make the clothing of a 
family. But in ten years these women cannot afford to 
use the needle except for patching, but will dress them- 
selves, husbands, and children more cheaply and sub- 
stantially at the ready-made manufactory. As soon as 
the demand comes, all machine-work will be better than 
hand-work for the mass of mankind, and the latter be- 
come the luxury of the rich and no longer the necessity 
of the poor. 

The reform just now in order in education is not an 
industrial training of the European sort that will fill 
America with ignorant mechanics with a knack of doing 
one thing, and no aptitude at turning their hand to 
another. Indeed, that is the trouble to-day; and most 
of our bitter contentions in the labor market are the 
struggle of masses of men without brains, trying to pit 
their knack against a mighty machine that holds the 
concentrated thought of four thousand years. We do 
need a new kind of school-keeping which dispenses with 
the old-time memoriter wrestle with books, and substi- 
tutes that awakening of the mind, training of the fac- 
ulty, and direction of the manhood toward nature, 
humanity, literature, and skilled industry which shall 
send forth a generation competent to adjust itself to the 
swift progress of inventive skill on the one hand, and, 
on the other, push upward to explore some of the new 
realms of life in the upper story of our wondrous exist- 
ence. In short, we must educate, first, for manhood; 
second, for general ability ; and, third, for the industrial 
training that will enable an American citizen to do what- 
soever comes to his hand with all his might. 


SELF-MADE. 


The success of men of strong original faculty and 
persistent will is no disproof of the value of education, 
although it is often a decisive test of our educational 
methods. 

Two boys of equal native power begin their educa- 
tional career. One, at six years of age, is put into 
school, and, until 21, carried through the routine which 
is still called education, and to which the majority of 
scholarly people were subjected, even a generation ago. 
He is taught everything at second-hand. At 21 he comes 
out well trained in memory,in reasoning from propositions 
accepted without question, with a great mass of informa- 
tion of various degrees of value, a forcible man for doing 
the same thing that has been done by his teachers; a 
man elaborately gotten up to fit a certain artificial 
need of a complex social state, in which whole classes of 
people spend their lives, with as little vital contact with 
the realities of things as is possible in this world. 

Of course, when this man is compelled to wrestle with 
the situations and events that make up the stern real- 
ities of our existence, his so-called education fails to 
save him at every point. He has not been trained to 
the skillful and truthfal use of his own faculties in the 
observation of nature, in the study of men, in dealing 
with affairs. He goes through life, unconsciously to 
himself, dependent on a certain forbearance, expecting 
the treatment that is accorded to women, and children, 
and men devoted exclusively to learning and spiritual 
affairs. What wonder that so many of the most elab- 
orately cultivated people are failures the moment they 


step out from the charmed circle of letters into the real 
world, of which literature and science are, at best, the 
record. 

The grand mistake of education in the past, and 
largely in the present, is the assumption that the world 
of books has any value save as a truthful record of phys- 
ical nature, human nature, and human life. Thus be- 
ginning, continuing, and ending in letters, the majority 
of so-called educated men are largely disqualified for the 
highest manhood by the very culture achieved by years 
of toil. Happily, the majority of men so trained are 
compelled, sooner or later, in professional life, to deal 
with realities; and, out of this wrestle with affairs, 
finally obtain the power to make valuable use of and 
test the knowledge acquired in the college and the 
library. 

Just here comes in the advantage of the second youth 
who has either been deprived of elaborate schooling, or 
taken away from his books for early conflict with the 
stern reality that American life presents to a poor boy 
of fourteen. If gifted with strong original faculty or 
genius, he begins at once to observe the natural world 
as far as necessary for success. He studies men at first- 
hand, and especially as they appear as rivals or compan- 
ions in the race of life. Our wondrous American life 
itself is an open book from which he reads the myriad 
lessons that life is always ready to impart to a suscepti- 
ble mind and a persistent will. And when this man 
has need of books he reads, not as a blind devotee of 
literature, but tests every page ‘by his own habit of 
bringing words in sharp contact with the things for 
which they stand. Thus it not unfrequently happens 
that such a man, though ignorant of literatures and sci- 
ences, is really more thoroughly educated than the 
scholar of the universities. Within the range of his 
own life, he has been educated in the natural and divine 
way, and has escaped the evils of a schooling whose 
pride it is to have been secluded from life. 


Thus the eminent success of the so-called “ self-made 
men,” is the best proof of the value of a true method 
of education; and what we call the natural methods of 
instruction are the attempt to place every child in that 
fresh contact with nature, humanity, life, ;and books 
which enables him, according to his ability and persist- 
ence, to follow in the footsteps of a Washington, a 
Franklin, a Lincoln, or a Wilson. Viewed from this 
point of observation, the career of the self-made man of 
genius becomes the strongest argument for a genuine 
system of education. While it reveals the pretentious 
sham that so often assumes this second name, it opens 
a path of light along which every teacher may walk 
who is content to follow the lead of the Great Instruc- 
tor of Souls. 


DRIFT. 


— There are school-committeemen and eminent ‘‘ gentlemen 
of property and standing’’ who think they have done a good 
thing in refusing to close the schools in a country town, when 
half-a-dozen experts are offering two days of free instruction 
to their teachers, ten miles away; orin compelling the lecturer 
of the evening, who has come two hundred miles for a free 
talk on education, to open the hall, dust the seats, and go out 
into the highways, hotels, and prayer-meetings to bring in an 
audience; or, in sitting down, with all the weight of offended 
official dignity, on the attempt of the city superintendent to 
bring his corps of instruction together for a day’s work in the 
interest of better teaching. All these things are happening; 
and it does not seem to occur to the gentlemen who do them 
that it is the most effective method yet devised of cheating the 
people out of their most valuable possession,—the professional 
skill employed in the education of their children. 


— The Longfellow Memorial Assoc. has been organized in 
Cambridge, to provide a suitable memorial to the poet near 
his old home. The contribution of one dollar or more makes 
one an honorary member of the Assoc.; but, in order to give 
the children a share in this memorial, the Assoc. invites con- 
tributions of ten cents. In order that it may be made easier 
to collect and forward these gifts, teachers and Supts. are re- 
quested to act as agents. For every ten such subscriptions, a 
package of ten memorial cards will be mailed to the address of 
the sender in order to be distributed to the several contribu- 
tors. The card contains an excellent portrait of Mr. Long- 
fellow, a view of the house in which he lived, and one of his 
poems in a fac-simile of his handwriting. It is also thought 
that a package of these cards may sometimes be found an ac- 
ceptable and appropriate present from teachers to scholars. 
Contributions should be sent to John Bartlett, treasurer, P. O. 
Box 1500, Boston, Mass. Single cards will not be sent. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Boston, October 9, 1882. 
CHANCE AND CHANGE. 


They are ever busy; but the past year has seen more than 
the usual number in this portion of the scholastic world. It is 
not yet a year since death struck down two heads of schools, 
and ill-health and decrepit age, his avant-couriers, have with- 
in a half-dozen months, forced the resignations of three more. 

Mr. Samuel Swan, brother of the present master of the 
Winthrop School, was the first to go. Mr. Swan was master 
of the old Mayhew, on Hawkins street, for many years; from 
there he went to the Phillips, — the press of business forcing 
its ‘consolidation with the latter school. Mr. Swan was a 
genial soul, and, although not a broad or learned man, was an 
admirable specimen of the old-time schoolmaster. He was al- 
ways delighted to tell the boys how long it had been since he 
had not used the rod. When the school committee made the 
rule that all corporal punishment should be reported monthly, 
indignant at this seeming trespass upon his prerogatives, he, 
unlike the venerable Professor Stowe of anti-slavery renown, 
decided to cut his beard, but obstinately determined that as 
long as the regulation lasted he would cut no more birch or 
rattan rods into serviceable lengths. He stuck to his resolu- 
tion, and had there been no whipping by proxy in his school, 
his successful work in the Mayhew would have been a strong 
argument for the abolishing of this kind of punishment from 
the public schools. It is said, however, that his non-punish- 
ment examples did not work so well in the Phillips, a much 
larger school. 

Mr. Stearns, of the Norcross School, sent in his resigna- 
tion last month. He is a brother, I think, of Dr. Stearns, a 
former president of Amherst College. He was a bachelor- 
schoolmaster, and much beloved. He was the only remaining 
master of Horace Mann’s time; and in that noted fight of 
1845, he was one of the * immortal few who were not born to 
die,’’ just at that time. The story of that struggle from the 
lips of Josiah Stearns would be most interesting reading. 
Those paper bullets did some good, but also evil. There was less 
severity of discipline afterward, but more loading of memory. 
The first written examinations made by the friends of Mr. Mann, 
who had got themselves elected by the school board, sent the 
schools afield; but at the second, under judicious cramming, 
nearly every one of the schools made a home-run, and the 
schoolmasters scored a victory. The story of the game, and 
how the teachers won it, is an interesting one. The contest 
has been renewed every year since, and the result has been in- 
variably the same, —a victorious banner floating above the 
ventilator of every school-house. 


WHEN SHALL DINNER BE? 


This is the question under discussion between the denizens 
of the Back Bay and the democratic instincts of the School 
Board. Commonwealth Avenue and Marlboro street dine at 
4.00; other mortals, with more terra jirma under their feet, 
and less of earth’s dross in their pockets, at 12.00 or 1.00. To 
accommodate these citizens of ‘‘ birth and breeding,’’ a school- 
house, some five or more years ago, was built in their midst. 
It was imported (figuratively speaking) from Vienna by Dr. 
Philbrick. It was not christened until some two or three years 
after it was built. During that time it grew in favor, and the 
old saying again came true, — that all the world is kin, — for 
soon the rooms were filled with baby aristocrats, eager, liek 
other children, to learn and play together. At its christening 
came the mayor of the city (it was named after him) and the 
governor of the Commonwealth. A corps of teachers was se- 
lected, presumably adapted to the unique conditions; at the 
head of them a gentleman of culture, of excellent dress as well 
as address, and one of the ablest of the city masters. Every- 
thing thus far had been propitious. But now a vexed question 
comes up. The School Board, with one hand proudly pointing 
to Newbury street and the other toward North Bennett street, 
had said to Baltimore and St. Louis, ‘‘ Behold, our schools are 
indeed public schools, for rich and poor, Jew and Gentile, 
enter their courts.’”’ But, says Commonwealth Avenue and 
the Vendome, ‘‘ Wait; one thing we must exact if we take our 
children from private schools and give them to you,—cur din- 
ner-hour is considerably post meridian, and near the middle of 
one of your school sessions. We must have our little ones to 
feed with us, and we demand that, in the opening and closing 
of the school, you shall be governed by that desire.’”’ The 
School Board yielded (wisely, I think), and allowed to the 
Prince School a single session, beginning at 9.00 and ending at 
2.00, with a recess midway. But this favor granted by the 
Board soon got it into a quandary. The late-diners who send 
children to the public schools do not all live on the Back Bay. 
There are a considerable number in Jamaica Plain, and All- 
ston, and Roxbury, and petitions began to come in asking for 
similar favors for like reasons, in other districts. The Com- 
mittee were at a loss what todo. But finally, believing, I pre- 
sume, with the philosopher, that consistency is cowardice, 
they gave to each request an emphatic “‘No!’ Now, the old 
question has come up again in the Board in the shape of an 
order which, if passed, will give two sessions to the Newbury 
street school, and drive the dark-stockinged little ones (so 
some of the parents say) into private schools. The School 
Board, I trust, will reject’ the order. It may seem like class 
legislation; but, on the other hand, it would seem to be the 
duty of those who have charge of the educational interests of 
the city to fit the organization and details of each school to 


the conditions surrounding it. JUNIUS. ~ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PREPARATORY GREEK CouURSE IN ENGLISH. By William 
Cleaver Wilkinson. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Price, $1.25. 


The aim and purpose of this valuable book cannot be too 
strongly commended. It looks toward a broader culture for 
our whole people. Many persons who were not able to gratify 
their desire for a course of school and college training in 
Latin and Greek can, by the use of books like this, do much 
toward making good their longings for classical knowledge. 
Parents who are unacquainted with the ancient classics, and 
wish to follow their children as they pursue their studies in 
an ordinary classical course, will find this book indispensable 
in the Greek department. The author has presented to the 
readers a very clear idea of the character of the books used in 
a Greek course of study, and of the countries, peoples, the 
times a nd events with which they are associated. In fine, it 
is a valuableintroductory study of the Greek classics. In the 
main the style of the author is good,—or rather of the authors, 
for the preface acknowledges a double authorship, the credit 
of which is to be divided between Mr. Wilkinson and Dr. J. 
H. Vincent of Chautauqua fame. Wisely the management of 
the Chautauqua Scientific and Literary Circles have adopted 
this as one of their books for reading and study during two 
months of the present year. 


THE CONVERSION OF CHILDREN. Can it be Effected ? How 
Young? Will They Remain Steadfast? Means to be Used. 
When to be Received into the Church, and How Trained. 
By Edward Payson Hammond, the Children’s Evangelist. 
Paper, 30 cents; bound in cloth, 75cents. New York: Funk 
& Wagualis. 

This little book is the result of nearly thirty years’ experi- 
ence of Christian work in behalf of children by Mr. Hammond, 
and is made intensely interesting by the illustrations and per- 
sonal incidents which it contains. Appended are abundant 
testimonials about the value of the work from children them- 
selves, and from eminent ministers of this country and of 
Europe, to the influence exerted upon the young by Christian 
effort in their behalf. It is a book full of encouragement for 


the Sunday-school teacher, parent, and pastor. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY IN THE 
ENGLISH COLONIES OF AMERICA. By Even Greenough 
Scott. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


This important and scholarly book is divided into three parts, 
and embraces a comprehensive view of those things in the life 
of the American people previous to the war of Independence, 
which are essential to an intelligent understanding of the re- 
markable development this country has made since the period 
of colonial life in America. Part I. discusses the Era of Con- 
stitutional Development in England, showing to what the An- 
glican migration westward was due, the immediate cause of 
the outbreak in America, the controlling forces and motives of 
the great actors in this era of history, and the spirit of liberty 
manifest in all. Part I1. deals with the Era of State Develop- 
ment in America, the forms of the colonial governments, and 
the political relations of the colonies. Part III. unfolds the 
Era of Constitutional Development in America, and the fierce 
conflicts with Absolutism. The author shows that the united 
States of to-day are the direct and legitimate offspring of a 
great intellectual movement, which, for the want of a better 
term, was called the Réformation; that the free inquiry evolved 
passed from religious subjects to political, which resulted in a 
really constitutional government established on freedom of 
conscience and the liberty of the citizen. Valuable notes and 
information are given in the appendix, which will enable the 
general reader to test the correctness of the author’s view. 
The story of the growth of America from feeble colonies to 
the great nation it has become is told with great effect, and its 
stages of development well defined. It is a book of unusual 
worth, and will greatly aid students in grasping the wonders 
of our prosperity as a people. 


Essays ON THE FLOATING-MATTER OF THE AIR IN RELA- 
TION TO PUTREFACTION AND INFECTION. By John Tyn- 
dail, F.RS. (M OD. Tiibingen.) New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Price, $1 50. 

This volume treats of topics of the highest importance bear- 
ing upon sanitary conditions; the propagation of epidemic and 
contagious diseases; where, when, and how the specific poisons 
which cover them breed and multiply. The author treats the 
subject under the following general heads: ‘‘On Dust and 
Disease,’’ ‘‘ Optical Deportment of the Atmosphere in Rela- 
tion to Putrefaction and Infection,’”’ ‘‘ Researches on the De- 
portment and Vitality of Putrefactive Organisms,’’ ‘‘ Fermen- 
tation and its Bearings on Surgery and Medicine,’’ ‘‘ Spon- 
taneous Generation,’’ and an appendix containing valuable 
abstracts of ‘‘ Essay on the Germ Theory of Disease.’’ Not 
only will students of science find valuable help from this work, 
but it will greatly interest the general reader, and, we hope, 
tend to hasten the adoption of practical means of overcoming 
many of the dangers to life and health which float in the air. 


Tue System oF MENTAL PHILOSOPRY. By Asa Mahan, 
D.D., LL D, author of The Science of Intellectual Philo,o- 


phy, The Science of Logic, The Science of Natural Theolog 
ete. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1 50. " 


The design of the author in this treatise is to furnish not 
only college classes, but especially for academies and high 
schools, a complete system of mental science. It is a work of 
marked ability, is written in a most felicitous style, is suf- 
ficiently comprehensive for a clear elucidation of the whole 
subject, and at the same time so concise as not to overburden 
the mind of the student. Special stress is laid upon the at- 


and elucidations. Dr. Mahan gives an important and valuable 
hint to teachers of this and all kindred subjects when he 
recommends short lessons and careful explanations as essential 
to good results in the further study of science. The book will 
enhance the reputation of the author, already regarded as 
among the best thinkers and writers on mental science in this 
country. The book is printed and bound in the almost fault- 
less style that has always characterized the publications of 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 


ENGLISH IN ScHOOLS : A Series of Essays. By Henry N. 
Hudson, Professor of Shakespeare in Boston University, 
editor of ‘‘ The Harvard Edition’’ of Shakespeare’s Com- 
plete works, etc. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 


We have only space to call attention to the admirable essays 
of Mr. Hudson. They are full of rich thought, and contain 
some of the most profound and sensible suggestions about the 
American common-school system we have ever read. He con- 
demns with no unsparing hand some of the absurd theories 
that are prevalent. The common schools cannot teach various 
trades, nor, on the other hand, ought it to be an ordinary re- 
sult of going to school that the pupil should dislike that hand- 
icraft and manual labor by which most people in this world of 
ours must make their living. On the much-discussed question 
of the proper education of women, our author writes in this 
sensible strain: ‘‘As for the women, let it suffice that their 
rights and interests in this matter are codrdinate with those of 
the men; just that, and no more.’’ In regard to the excessive 
forcing and high pressure that is brought to bear upon the 
minds of pupils, he says: 

** The thing bas grown to the height of a monstrous abuse, 
and is threatening most serious consequences. It is a huge, 
perpetual motion of forcing and high pressure, no pains being 
spared to keep the pupils intensely conscious of their pro- 
ficiency, or of their deficiency, as the case may be. Motives of 
pride, vanity, shame, ambition, rivalry, emulation, are con- 
stantly appealed to and stimulated, and the nervous system 
kept boiling hot with them. . . . And, if this thing is not 
spoiling the boys, it is at all events killing the girls.’’ 

Mr. Hudson goes on to show in a very interesting manner 
how English literature, and Shakespeare especially, may be 
used by judicious and competent teachers to further the best 
objects of educational work. We have made these quotations 
because of the extreme importance of the subject-matter, as 
well as to give some idea of the raciness and freshness of Mr. 
Hudson’s style. We wish that his works might be studied by 
parents, by school-officers, and others who have to do with 
education. The volumes of his annotated School Shakespeare 
make the best of text-books for those who are competent to 


use them. 


HALLAM AND MAy’s CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, 1485-1871. With table of contents and full indexes. 
Printed at the University Press, Cambridge, on laid, tinted 
paper, each work complete in 2 vols., crown 8vo, strongly 

und in extracloth. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

Price, $1.25 per vol., or $5.00 per set, in a neat box. (Re- 

duced from $9 00 ) 

This *‘ new and cheaper edition’’ of Hallam & May’s Con- 
stitutional History of England, in four elegant volumes, will 
be heartily welcomed by students. In these great books the 
authors have traced the progress and development of the Brit- 
ish Constitution from 1485 to 1871. These volumes are the 
best known authority upon the legislation of England. They 
are impartial in tone and character, and the topics are discussed 
historically and truthfully. The style of both writers is such 
as will commend these volumes to general readers and students 
of bistory. They are marvels of cheapness. They contain 
over two thousand pages of reading-matter, and each volume 
has a complete index. No library is complete without this set 
of books, and the student will find them as indispensable as 
Hume or Macaulay in his study of historical subjects. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. Being Part V. of the Principles of 
Svciology,—the concluding portion of Vol. Il. By Herbert 
Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $2 00. 


This is a carefully-prepared treatise, rich in facts and sug- 
gestions, and written in a spirit of candor which will commend 
it to thoughtful readers of all shades of opinion. The author 
discusses political organizations in general, and then enters in 
detail upon the discussion of the various political forms, for- 
ces, and systems, considers laws, property, revenue, and the 
various types of society. His views on the industrial question 
merit special attention. In his concluding chapter, Mr. 
Spencer sketches what he thinks to be the outlines of future 
political institutions, and holds to the view that the spread of 
republican ideas is inevitable. In anote he makes an elaborate 
and sharp criticism of British society, social, political, and re- 
ligious. The book is made in good form for the general reader, 
and is a valuable addition to the series of Spencer’s Synthetic 


Philosophy. 


For Grris.. A Special Physiology: being ee to the 
Study of General Physiology. By Mrs. E. R. Shepherd. 
New York: Fowler & Wells. Price, $1.00. 


This work presents the anatomy, physiology, and hygiene 
that are essential to a complete education of young women and 
girls. Motherhood, dress, and exercise are among the topics 
of vital importance presented by the author for instruction. 
The author emphasizes the danger of forcing the intellect of 
woman beyond what her physical organization will bear, and 
enlarges upon the importance of health and physical training 
in order to fit them for their special duties in life. Good 
health and a full physical development are the foundation of 
happiness and usefulness for women. Mothers and teachers 


tainment of aclear understanding of the preliminary definitions 


will find many useful suggestions in this little book. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Rev. J. H. H. De Mille, Canisteo, N. Y., has prepared and 
published A Classification of the Sciences, for the use of schools 
and academies; price, 25 cents. 

— George Washington is to be the next subject in the airy 
biographical series prepared for Henry Holt & Co. Mr. John 
Habberton is the author of the volume. 

— Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is now reading the proofs of 
Doctor Zay, her latest work, and many think her best, which 
will be published early in October by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 

— C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., has published a series 
of ‘‘ Dime Question Books,’’ embracing ‘‘ United States His. 
tory,’’ Physiology,” Literature,” Theory and Practice,”’ 
etc., by Albert P. Southwick, and one called School-Room 
Classics. Valuable little books for school uses. 

— Dr. Geo. L. Austin has prepared a little work on Water 
Analysis, which is of special value at this time. It enables 
any one to test, by a simple process, drinking water, whether 
in wells, cisterns, reservoirs, or natural basins. It is a new 
volume of Lee & Shepard’s ‘‘ Handbook Series.’’ 

— A series of articles on camping, recently published in the 
American Field, met with such favor that Messrs. Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., of Chicago, have decided to publish them in 
book form. The work, now in press, is by Mr. Howard Hen- 
derson, and will be entitled, Practical Hints on Camping. 
Besides entering into the details of Camping, it will treat on 
Fishing, Shooting, and Camp Photography. 

— Some years ago, Lee & Shepard began the publication of 
a series of illustrated hymns and songs, including such favor- 
ites as, ‘‘ Nearer my God to Thee,”’ ‘‘ Rock of Ages,”’ ‘** Home, 
Sweet Home,” etc. This series has proved the most popular 
set of Holiday Annuals, probably, ever issued in this country. 
This year two new books are added,—Tennyson’s ‘‘ Ring Out, 
Wild Bells,”’ with illustrations by Miss Humphrey, and Dr. 
Sears’ ** That Glorious Song of Old,’’ illustrated by Fredericks. 

— Lieutenant Danenhower’s narrative of the ‘‘ Jeannette,”’ 
illustrated, is published by James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 
in excellent style: This little book of about one hundred pages 
contains a graphic account of the cruise of the ‘* Jeannette,”’ 
and the retreat to the Lena delta; also a map showing the drift 
to and fro with the ice, and the line of the crew’s retreat as 
charted by Lieutenant Danenhower at Irkutsk. A portrait of 
the gallant officer forms the frontispiece. 

— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, issue Billy Blew-Away’s 
Alphabetical, Orthographical, and Philological Picture Book 
Sor Learners; price, 75 cents. This book has most comical 
silhouettes of all sorts to amuse children, by artists who know 
how to make even grown people laugh. The ‘‘ Lazy Hour Se- 
ries’? would seem to be a misnomer, as most people would be 
worked into a decided state of activity in reading it. 

— A. H. Smythe, Columbus, O., publish Historical Refer- 
ence Lists, by John T. Short, professor of History and English 
in the Ohio State University; price, 40 cents. The topics are 
designed to promote special! studies relating to the Middle Ages, 
modern Europe and English and United States Constitutivnal 
history. The plan contemplates the investigation of the sub- 
ject as the basis of a critiqueupon the topics. It is a very use- 
tul guide to historical study within the limits indicated. 

PREBLE’S AMERICAN FLAG. — Rear-Admiral Geo. Henry 
Preble has lately issued a third edition of History of the Flag 
of the United States, in 815 pages 8vo, containing ten colored 
plates, six maps, eighteen autographs, and 206 wood engrav- 
ings. of which James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, Mass , are 
the publishers. It has been claimed that the origin of the 
‘* Stars and Stripes’’ was the family arms of George Washing- 
ton, and that it was first borne as a flag by the ‘‘ Continental ”’ 
Artillery. We believe this view of the matter bas been con- 
tested, but we are content to accept it as correct in the absence 
of precise evidence to the contrary, which will account at the 
same time for the coincidence that the arms of the “ Father of 
his country”’ and the national flag should be the same. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have issued No. IX. of 
the valuable ‘‘ Health Primer Series.”’ It is entitled the Ner- 
vous System; price, 40 cents. It treats of the chief features 
of the nervous system from an anatomical and chemical point 
of view, and of the relations of the nervous system to diges- 
tion, circulation, respiration, and secretions. It also shows 
the higher functions of the nervous system, its reflex actions, 
and its stimuli. This series of health primers are composed of 
little books of great value. They treat of ‘‘ Exercise and 
Training.” Alcohol, Its Use and Abuse,”’ ‘‘ The House and 
Its Surroundings,’ Baths and Bathing,’’ ‘‘ The Skin and Its 
Troubles,’’ ‘‘ The Heart and Its Functions,’’ etc. The books 
are neatly bound and well printed. 

— Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s new story, The Talking Leaves, will 
be a lasting favorite with young readers of both sexes. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., New York. The last issue in Har- 
per’s “‘ Franklin Square Library”? (No. 271) is Dr. Samuel 
Smiles’ famous work, Self-Help: With Illustrations of Char- 
acter, Conduct, and Perseverance. This book has been one of 
the most successful publications of the present generation. It 
has been translated into nearly every European language, as 
well as into some of the languages or dialects of India and 
Japan. A new story, entitled ‘“‘ Their Girl,’”’ by Mr. James 
Otis, author of Toby Tyler, is commenced in this week’s issue 
of Harper’s Young People. The life of Sterne, about to be 
added to “* English Men of Letters,’”’ is one of the most enter- 


taining volumes which have appeared in that series. From 
materials of a somewhat promiscuous nature, the author, Mr. 
H, D. Traill, has constructed a biography which conveys a dis- 
tinct and trustworthy impression of the career and character 
of his brilliant and witiy subject, of the quality of his writings, 


and the purposes by which he was animated in the pare 
of his literary labors. To be published by Harper & Bros. 
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Oct. 12, 1882. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


TEMPERANCE PRIZE ESSAYS. 


FOR STUDENTS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN PRIZES. 


A few warm friends of the temperance cause have con- 
tributed five hundred dollars, to be used as prizes for the en- 
couragement of study on temperance subjects by the students 
of the normal schools of the United States. The only con- 
dition of the donors is that these prizes shall be awarded to 
competitors from any one of the normal schools of the country. 


The Committee to whom the whole matter has been re- 
ferred have adopted the following plan with reference to the 
prizes: 

First: Any student in good standing in any of the normal 
schools of the United States may compete for one of the prizes. 
Only one essay will be received from any one student. The 
indorsement of the principal will be sufficient evidence of 
membership and character. 

Second; The essays must be original, and written upon the 
following subjects: 

(1.) The Iufluences that Lead to the Use of Alcoholic Drinks, 

(2 ) The Liquor Saloon in the Village. 

(3.) The Effects of Alcohol on the Blood and Nervous 
System. 

(4) The Comparative Success of License and Prohibitory 
Legislation on the Liquor Traffic. 

(5.) The Physical, Mental, and Moral Effects of Tobacco on 
an Individual. 

Third: Each essay should not exceed 3,000 words. 

Fourth: The time for preparation will extend to Feb. 15, 
1883. All essays should be sent to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on or before Feb. 20, 1883. 

Fifth: Premiums.—There will be awarded,— 

Five First Premiums of Twenty-five dollars each. 
Five Second Premiums of Twenty dollars each. 
Ten Third Premiums of Fifteen dollars each. 
Fifteen Fourth Premiums of Ten Dollars each. 

Sixth: The essays will be referred to a committee, who shall 
judge of their merits; and, to the essays which are found 
worthy, they shall, with the Committee of Arrangements, 
award the prizes. Each essay must be signed by a fictitious 
name, and when sent to the chairman of the COMmittee should 
be accompanied by a letter containing the real as well as the 
fictitious name of the writer, with post-office address and 
postage inclosed for the return of MS. if rejected. MS. re- 
ceiving the premiums will be the property of the donors of the 
prizes, to be used as they may may see fit. 

Committee of Arrangements—Thomas W. Bicknell, chair- 
man, 16 Hawley street, Boston; Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Hyde 
Park, Mass ; Miss Ellen French, Mattapan District, Boston; 
Mrs. K. B. Cone, Hotel Austin, Dartmouth street, Boston; 
Mrs. A. J. Gordon, 182 West Brookline street, Boston; R. B. 
Jewell, Esq., 36 Bromfield street, Boston; Mrs. L. B. Barritt, 
Somerville, Mass.; Henry Faxon, Quincy, Mass. 

(Books of reference are added to the Circular.) 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 

ALABAMA.—The following are the names of the teachers of 
Dallas Acad., Selma: Prof. R. E. Hardaway, prin., Rev. H 
M. Morse, Prof. S. W. Peques, Miss Kate Edwards, Miss N. C. 
Gibbs, Miss E F Furgerson, Miss Grace T. Jones, Mrs. Mary 
F. Knight, Mrs. E R Shelly, Miss Clara J. Peacock, Miss E. 
R. Lewis, and Miss Maggie Stilt. Nearly one-half of the 
teachers of Dallas Acad. not only attended the State Ed. Assoc., 
held in Birmingham last July, but also attended the National 
Ed. Assoc. held in Saratoga during the same month. Still 
further, some of them attended a course of lectures, given by 
the ablest educators of our land, before they returned to com- 
mence school labors again. The people of Selma have great 
reason to rejoice over the fact that their teachers are so thor- 
oughly interested in their work, and that the standard of edu- 
cation is rapidly being elevated in their midst, 

The Gaylesville High School, Prin. Rev. Mr. Russell, opened 
its 13th annual session Oct. 2 

Monterey Acad. opened Sept. 13 with a large attendance 
Prof. John Moore, Jr., its principal, is a young man of un- 
doubted character, and an honest educator. Mrs. M. C. Jones, 
preceptress, as a musician cannot be excelled in tbe State. 

The Masonic Female Inst. reopened Sept. 18. The trustees 
have secured the services of Miss Ella King, Oxford, as prin- 
cipal. —— Prof. D. T. Bozeman opens the Castlebery School 


with good prospects. 


| State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOIs.—By the friends of Mrs. John Hull, and asa keepsake 
for them, a very neat pamphlet, In Memoriam, has been prepared. 
It contains the scripture lessons, hymns, and discourses of her 
funeral services. ——O F. McKim, normal class is engaged 
as principal of the high school at Fort Madison, la.——J. V. 
McHugh, of Normal, notwithstanding he had published a card 
saying he was not a candidate for nomination for Co. Supt., 
accepted the honor in a neat speech before the convention 
which tendered it.——We are pleased with the appearance of 
a new book,—Common School Elocution,—by I. H. Brown, of 
Edwardsville. 

Supt. Andrews of Galesburg promptly declined the pro- 
hibitionist candidacy for the State superintendency. No 
political party could nominate a better man. Accepting Mr. 
Andrewe’s refusal of the nomination, the authorities of the 


Prohibition party have substituted on their ticket the name 
of a Miss Brown of Chicago. Were there any prospect of her 
“election, it would be worth while to raise a question as to 
whether the legislative enactment making women eligible to 
school-offices contemplates her admission to any except the 
legislative offices. Tihis office bei 
“stitution, we doubt her eligibility. 


provided for in the con- 
e shall welcome the time 


when some one of our many excellent lady supts. shall reach 
the highest school-office in the State. 

The educational exbibit at this year’s State Fair shows an 
interesting monotony in its highest awards. No one questions 
that the highest awards went to the best work, and Supt. Pills- 
bury’s country schools and Prin. Nightingale’s township high 
school are to be congratulated on their eminent success. The 
former received first premium on all the common branches, on 
**common things,’’ on the best six branches, on the best county 
exhibit, and best exhibit of a single echool; the latter took eleven 
of the twelve first prizes on high-school work, and sweepstakes 
both on the best six subjects and the best ten subjects, making 
thirteen diplomas and $64. Among the second prizes for coun- 
try schools, Will took geography, history, and penmanship; 
also sweepstakes on general exhibit; Cook took ‘‘ common 
things,’’ and both second and third on best six branches; St. 
Clair took third on best general exhibit; Danville bigh school 
took first premium on civil government; and the second pre- 
miums on high-school work were as follows: Latin Reader, 
German, Natural Philosophy, Hyde Park; Virgil and sweep- 
takes on six subjects, Oakland; Algebra, and Civil Govern- 
ment, Lanark; Greek, Physiology, Astronomy, Essay, and En- 
glish Literature, Evanston; Geometry, Moline. ‘The Fair being 
held late in Sept., there were of course few teachers or pupils 
in attendance. The place for teachers to examine the work 
will be the State Capitol, during the holiday meeting of the 
Assoc. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 


Iowa.—During the absence of Prest. Welch of the Iowa 
Agricultural Coll., in Europe, his place at the head of the 
faculty will be filled by Prof. C. E. Bessey, the vice-president. 

The [Lowa Acad. of Science had a very successful meeting at 
Ames, Sept. 5. 

Cornell Coll. reports an attendance of nearly 400 students, 
State Normal 250, Lenox Coll. Inst. 110, Epworth Sem. 122, 
Coe Coll. 175. 

The trustees treated the Methodist Conference, while in ses- 
sion at Cedar Rapids, to a free excursion to Mt. Vernon. The 
enterprise was highly successful, and a good impression was 
made upon the excursionists by the college and its appliances. 

The local committee at Cedar Falls is making admirable 
arrangements for the success aud comfort of the State Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. 

Miss M. A. George, late preceptress of Lenox Coll. Inst., is 
assistant in Anamora High School. 

An educational hall was a novel and attractive feature of 
the Jasper Co. fair. The specimens of drawing, written work, 
etc., showed a progressive spirit among the teachers of that 
county. 

J. W. Harding, an experienced teacher from Frankfort, 
Mich., will take charge of the Osage schools Jan. 1. Prin. 
Ross will then devote himself wholly to business pursuits. 

M. J. Johnson, a successful and experienced teacher hailing 
from Missouri, is the new prin. at Eddyville. 

The Chicago building is the name of one of the new build- 
ings of Iowa Coll.; so named because the money was given 
principally by three Chicago Congregational churches. 

Albion Sem., under the able management of Prof. Fogg, has 
steadily grown in popular favor and prosperity. The attend- 
ance this fall is unusually large. 

The attendance of the State Univ. is ten per cent. larger 
this year than last. 

Drake Univ. enters upon the second year of its existence 
with fine prospects. 


State Editor, Louris K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 


Kansas.—D. E. Lantz, Supt. of Manhattan city schools, is 
the nominee of the Democratic Convention for State Supt. of 
Public Instr. J. A. Whitman, of Osage Co, is the nominee 
of the Greenback party for the same office. Miss Sarah A. 
Brown, of Lawrence, who was once the Democratic candidate 
for State Supt. of Public Instr., is now Republican candidate 
for Co Supt. 

The following State certificates were granted by the State 
Board of Ed. at its recent meeting: Life Diploma to Wm. M. 
Crichton, Topeka; 5 years’ certificates to Warren Knans, Buf- 
falo, T. B. Masher, Cherryvale, and J. D. McLaren, Lawrence 

Prin. McCullough has left Pittsburgh for the charge of the 
schools at Pleasanton, Linn Co. - 

Emporia has a school population of 1,607; Girard, a popula- 
tion of 814, with an enrollment last year of 587. 

Topeka schools open with an enrollment of nearly 3,000. 
Supt. Tillotson thinks the number will reach 4,000. There are 
about 100 in the high school. Beloit schools open with nearly 
300 pupils, about 30 in the high school; Junction City, 560, of 
whom 49 are in the high school. 

C. C. Robbins is prin of the city schools at Iola, not Paola, 
as the types made us say in a previous issue. The city schools 
of Paola are still under the management of John Wherrell, in 
connection with his Kansas Normal School. 

MicHIGAN.—Orchard Lake Military Acad. has 107 students, 
and has only room for three more ——East Saginaw has 7,040 
children of school age,—an increase over last year of 611.—— 
Greenville has 628 school-children.——The school census of 
Kalkaska has increased from 85 in 1880 to 266 in 1882. The 
school accommodations are insufficient, and the Board of Trus- 
tees are making arrangements for additional ones. ——Students 
are crowding to the Univ. A much larger number has been 
registered than at the same time last year.——In the St. 
Clair schools the teachers call their pupils Mr. and Miss, in- 
stead of using their given names, which makes presidential 
honors seem nearer than ever to the youth, and a brilliant 
match an assured fact to the young lady.—Lansing Rep. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn, 

MINNESOTA —There have been enrolled in all the schools of 
the city of Faribault, both public and private, 1,400 pupils, of 
which number about 850 are in the public schools. The 
schools, under the supervision of Prof. B. M. Reynolds, are 
doing an excellent work. Misses Robesta S. Strong and Edna 
H. Glidden, graduates of the Winona Normal School, are teach- 
ing in Faribault. Mr. Heys, teacher in the Faribault High 
School, will leave his present position in about two weeks, 

State Supt. Kiehle is very busy in his institute work. The 
institutes are largely attended, and the supt. is working up a 
lively interest in public education, 

Dr. Beard’s text-book on temperance has been introduced 
into the 3d, 4th, and 5th grades of the Minneapolis schools. 
Prof. Moore reports 6 229 pupils enrolled in the Minneapolis 
public schools. The Board of Ed. asks for $215,628 to carry 
on the schools for the coming year, of which sum $108,000 is 
required to pay teachers and sapts, 

The Union School, of St. Cloud, has more than 200 pupils 
in attendance, a large increase over last year. Prof. A. M. 
Welles, the principal, is displaying excellent ability in grading 


and defining the work and duties of teachers and pupils. The 
St. Cloud public schools are growing in favor and efficiency. 

The total enrollment in the Red Wing public schools during 
the first month was 937, an increase of 109 over the first month 
last year. At present there are 460 pupils enrolled in the 
Austin publics chools, 

The St. Paul evening schools opened Oct. 2; Profs. S. S. 
Taylor, Geo. C. Smith, and H. W. Slack, principals. 

The number of students enrolled in the Winona Normal 
School exceeds the number enrolled at the same date last year 
by fifty. Prof. C. C. Curtiss, prest. of the Minneapolis Busi- 
ness Coll., takes charge of the classes in penmanship and book- 
keeping in the W. N School. 

Prof. A. E. Engstrom, Co. Supt. of Goodhue Co., received the 
following answers in arecent examination of teachers: ‘‘ What 
grade of certificate did you last hold?’’ Ans.—‘* Seckond 
grade.’’ ‘“* What educational journals have you read ?”” Ans.— 
** Pioneer Press, Advance, ete.’ ‘* What educational books 
have you read ?’’ Ans.—“ Geometry, Algebra, Natural Phi- 
losophy.”’ ‘* What school did you last attend?’’ Ans.— 
** University.”’ 


MARYLAND —The seventh session of Johns Hopkins Univ- 
was opened with 70 new students, Prest. Gilman in his open- 
ing remarks, referring to the great prosperity of the institu- 
tion, said that there are now 186 students in the university, 
and that of the 449 who had been graduated from it 110 are 
instructors and professors in other colleges and universities. 
Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter, the eminent physiologist of England, 
was present and spoke to the students. 


State Editor, W. T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardcan, Mo. 


MissouRI.—It speaks volumes for the schools of Missouri to 
have three such men as Profs. W. E. Coleman, O. C. Hill, and 
C. R. Booth, as candidates for State Supt. of schools. All are 
men of recognized ability in the teachers’ profession, and 
either would make an excellent supt. They are the nominees 
of the Democratic, Republican, and Greenback parties respec- 
tively. Everybody concedes the election of Prof. Coleman a 
certainty. A better man could hardly be selected, since he is 
a man of ability, and has been identified with our public-school 
interests for 16 years. Missouri is coming to the front. 

The State Univ. was never more prosperous or better at- 
tended. Dr. 5S. S. Laws has no superior in the West, in the 
management of such work. We boast a first-class university, 
with a faculty of over 30 professors, —a body of extraor- 
dinary ability, having in it some of the finest scholars, linguists, 
and scientists in the country, whose labors are commanding a 
world-wide recognition. 

The following is a partial list of principals who have occu- 
pied their present positions for a number of years: W. H. 
Lynch, Salem; Cari Vincent, Fulton; J. A. Race, Moberly; 
D. R. Cully, Sedalia; W. E. Tipton, Lamar; W. H. Campbell, 
Charleston; J. Fairbanks, Springfield; Ed. F. Hermans, St. 
Charles; J. M. Butler, Lebanon; G. W. Smith, Washington; 
J.T. Ridgeway, Macon; G. A. Smith, Trenton; W. T. Car- 
rington, Cape Girardeau; K. R. Rogers, Jefferson City; E. P. 
Lampkin, Clinton; J. M. White, Carthage; J. C. Hall, Cen- 
tralia; E. R. Booth, Kirkwood; J. J. Iglehart, Columbia; O. 
C. Hill, Oregon; W. N. Doyle, Novelty; F. C. Miller, Lron 
Mountain; W. R. Holloway, Shelbina; and W. C. Foreman, 
Hannibal. 

Some of those occupying positions for the first time are: T. 
E. Spenser, Marshal; S. Dinsmore, Steelevilie; R. R. Steele, 
Kirksville; J. A. Brooks, Jackson; C. L. Ebaugh, Ironton; 
A. J. Haynes, Malta Bend; J. H. Van Amburg, Oak Ridge; 
L. E. Wolfe, Nevada; H. M. Ivy, Crystal City; J. M. Sheldon, 
DeSoto; J. B. Scott, Potosi; T. M. Wilson, Millerville; W. D. 
Guttery, Brookfield; T. D. Hynes, St. Marys; and H. F. Mor- 
ton, Booneville. 

The colleges and high schools all over the State are most 
prosperous this year. 

Drury Coll., Springfield, is one of the growing schools of the 
State. It is well endowed, and has a large and scholarly fac- 
ulty. It is the pride of the Southwest. 

Carleton Inst., Farmington, founded and endowed by the 
indomitable energy of Miss Carleton, is doing a good work. 
We hope her energy may last many years yet. 

The Lincoln Normal Inst. opened with an unusually large 
number of pupils, and the number is rapidly increasing. This 
institution, under the efficient management of the principal, 
Prof. Inman E. Page, a graduate of Brown Univ., is doing a 
great work for the West and Southwest. 


State Editor, WM. M. GiFFIN, A.M., Newark, N. J. 


New Jersey.—At the last regular meeting of the Newark 
Board of Ed., Miss Charlotte A. Genung was appointed vice- 
principal of the City Training School, and Miss M. Louise 
Vreeland was appointed teacher of Methods of the same school. 
Both of these ladies are able teachers, and are deserving of the 
honor thus conferred on them.——Owing to lack of funds, 
there will be no evening schoolsin Jersey City this winter. —— 
In East Orange the trustees of Franklin District School have 
engaged A. N. Shaw, a graduate of Hamilton Coll., as an as- 
sistant in the grammar department, and have established a 
high-school class. The school is prospering under the direc- 
tion of the new principal, Mr. Webster. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N.Y. 


New York.—Mr. Francis M. Burdick, mayor of Utica, has 
been chosen professor of Law and Political Economy at Hamil- 
ton Coll., Clinton. He is 37 years of age, and was elected 
mayor of Utica on the Citizens’ ticket last March. He has 
assumed his professorship, but will continue to act a8 mayor. 

The art schools of the National Acad. of Design, N. Y. City, 
open auspiciously for the winter’s work. Over 50 applicants 
have been admitted already, and there is promise that before 
the term is far advanced the rooms will be crowded to their 
utmost capacity. The Art Student’s League and the art 
schools at Cooper Union are also well attended. 

Rev. John A. Dean, of the N. Y. East Conference, has been 
appointed president of the New Orleans Univ. Dr. Dean is 
an alumnus of Wesleyan Univ., and has been a professor in 
Ohio Wesleyan Female Coli. and in the East Tennessee Wes- 
leyan Univ. He has had a very successful experience, and 
will, undoubtedly, carry an excellent impetus with him in his 
work on which he now enters. 

The Art Students’ League opens at 36 West 14th street, New 
York, in new and elegant quarters. 

The schools of the State generally report an increased at- 
tendance. Syracuse High School, we are told, registers 400, 
and the Auburn High School, 230. 

Prof. E. 8. Shumway, of the Potsdam Normal, also a teacher 
in Dr. Sauveur’s Amherst School of Languages, has formed an 
association of teachers for the promotion of the best methods 
of studying and teaching Latin. The conversational plan is 


the one largely used as a basis. The chain includes teachers - 
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in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Lllinois, and Ohio. 

William Maxwell, managing editor of the Brooklyn Times, 
has been elected associate Supt. of Public Instr. in Brooklyn. 

Vassar Coll. is said to be in a very flourishing state this year. 
Over one hundred new students have already been received. 

Mr. S. R. Moulthrop has been elected principal of Schoo. 
No 17 at Rochester. 

Seneca Falls, with Prof. Sawyer as principal, has a largely- 
increased attendance; 100 more than last year are registered. 

The Wyoming Co. Teachers’ Inst. at Warsaw was called a 
success by those in attendance. Credit is due for the result to 
Comrs. Smith and Hall. 

The Univ. of Rochester has awarded but one free scholar- 
ship (prize) this year to Rochester Free Acad. Usually sev- 
eral are given. 

Hon. Francis M. Burdick, Utica’s popular mayor, has been 
elected professor of Law and Political Economy at Hamilton 
Coll. We understand he accepts. 

Many applicants at Cooper Inst. have been refused, or, 
rather, put off until a later date for want of room. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 


Ou10.—At the recent Medina Co. Teachers’ Inst. resolutions 
were adopted favoring State normal schools, the township sys- 
tem of graded schools, and county supervision. The instruct- 
ors were R. W. Cornings, Supt. Norwalk schools, and Prof. 
Parker, Supt. Elyria schools. The attendance was 302 for the 
ensuing year. The following officers were elected: Prest., Frank 
Miller; Vice-Prest., B. W. Shaw; Sec., Carrie Blakeslee; Ex- 
Com., T. B. Randal, C. E. Stoaks, J. M. Seaton. 

At the Butler Co. Teachers’ Assoc, the instructors were Prof. 
W. H. Venable, of Chickering Inst., Cincinnati; Supt. L. D. 
Brown, of Hamilton; Supt. T. A. Pollok, of Miamisburg. 
Among other resolutions adopted was the following : 

Resolved, That we indorse the efforts of those who take an active step 
teaching literature and the natural sciences in our common schools, and 
that we recommend that these branches of study should be more encour- 
aged in our schools. : 

The officers for the ensuing year are: Prest. —L. D. Brown. 
Vice-Prests.—John Q. Baker, Miss Hardy Jackson. Sec.—S. 
I. McClelland ; Asst. Sec.— A. Ashworth. Ex-Com.— J. L. 
Trisler, J. K. Aydelotte, Miss Nellie Stillwaugh. 


The Drake Co, Teachers’ Assoc. held a very successful two 
weeks’ session at Greenville. The institute, the first week, 
was conducted by Supt. Wm. Richardson, of Chillicothe, and 
Supt. J. T. Martz, of Greenville; the second week, by Supt. 
C. W. Bennett, of Piqua, Supt. J. T. Martz, and Mrs. Anna 
Randall-Diehl, of New York city. The enrollment of teachers 
was 175, the largest ever attained in the county. ‘The interest 
was good. Supt. Bennett introduced a new and pleasant feat- 
ure in the way of lessons and experiments in elementary sci- 
ence. The instruction in elocution and reading, given by Mrs. 
Diehl, was highly appreciated. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Supt. J. T. Martz, Prest.; Miss 
Ellen Plowman, Vice-Prest.; Miss Ada Lindsay, of Ansonia, 
Sec.; F. Gillum Cromer of Union City, H. L. Frank of Green- 
ville, and Joseph Bickel of Hollandsburg, Ex. Com. 

At the Lawrence Teachers’ Inst. the instructors were Prof. 
W. G. Williams of Delaware, Prof. Edward Olney of Ann Ar- 
bor, Prof. E. T. Nelson of Delaware. 

The North-Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its reg- 
ular meeting at Cleveland, Saturday, Oct. 14. 

The Butler Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will hold a meeting in 
Hamilton on the second Saturday of October. 


State Editor, V. G. CunTIs, Corry, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The schools of Pittsburg opened with a 
very large attendance, some of the rooms being much over- 
crowded ——Miss Maggie Hare was unanimously elected prin- 
cipal of the Birmingham School to succeed Miss Knowles, who 
was married in July.——Profs. Prosser and Rinehart continue 
to supervise the music in the schools to the eminent satisfac- 
tion of the teachers of the various depts——The Luckey 
schools, two in number, and the Soho School have been newly 
painted, furnished with new blackboards, and otherwise im- 
proved during vacation.——The Pittsburg Central High School, 


a fine stone building, was partially burned on the evening of 
the 17th ult. The loss is stated to be about $3,000, but was 
not sufficient to necessitate the suspension of the school. 

Prof. Samuel A. Baer, the efficient supt. of the schools of 
Reading, returned from Ocean Grove, N. J., where he had 
been sojourning during a portion of his summer vacation, much 
improved in health and able to enter upon the arduous work 
of the year with his accustomed vigor. Supt. Baer has the 
work of 154 teachers and over 7,000 pupils tosupervise. Read- 
ing supports two excellent high schools, and the following 
changes have just been made in the corps of teachers in the 
Girls’ High School: Miss Caroline Michner, of Parkersville, 
Chester Co., a graduate of the Millersville State Normal School, 
succeeds Miss Lizzie Mathews, resigned. In the Boys’ High 
School, Prof. D. F. Lincoln, A.M, of Peekskill, N. Y., suc- 
ceeds Prof. 8S. L Whipple, resigned; and Prof. R. A. Town- 
send, of Litiz, succeeds Miss Mary S. Jones. The two male 
appointments were made by competitive examination. Prof. 
Lincoln’s salary is $1,000 per year, and Prof. Townsend’s, $800. 
The attendance in the Girls’ High School is 230; Boys’, 108. 

The State Normal School at Lock-Haven opened the last 
week in August with its usual good prospects. The senior 
class, though smaller than last year, is still larger than is cus- 
ary in Pennsylvania normal schools, It will number fully 
60. Miss Laura J. Harvey, a late graduate of the National 
School of Elocution and Oratory at Philadelphia, has been 
elected teacher of elocution, geography, and drawing, and 
Edgar L. Raub as assistant teacher of mathematics and Latin. 
Dr. Raub’s new work on School Management will be out 
before the first of October, and teachers who have listened to 
his practical instruction at institutes will be eager to secure 
this helpful work on that subject. Miss Harriet B. Swineford, 
teacher of English Literature in the Lock-Haven Normal, is 
preparing an elementary work on English and American Lit- 
erature. 


PERSONALS. 


— Senator Lamar, of Mississippi, is said to be anxious for a 
professorship in the Univ. of Georgia. 

— Miss Eleanor Ormerod, who was lately made consulting 
entomologist to the Royal Agr. Soc. of Great Britain, has just 
been appointed special lecturer on economic entomology to the 
Royal Agr. Coll., Cirencester. Her class will consist of young 
men who are training as practical agriculturists. 

— The Rev. J. A. Dean, of N. Y. East Conference, has been 
appointed president of the New Orleans Univ. Dr. Dean is 
an alumnus of the Wesleyan Univ. at Middletown. He has 
had extensive experience as an educator, not only as college 
professor, but also as president successively of Ohio Wesleyan 
Female Coll. and East Tennessee Wesleyan Univ. 

— The late Caleb C. Dickinson, of Hatfield, Mass., left about 
$100,000 to found a charity hospital at Northampton. 

— The death is announced of J. de Halbig, of Munich, sculp- 
tor of the colossal group, ‘‘The Descent from the Cross,’’ erected 
on the mountain near Oberammergau. He was 69 years old. 


— Dr. Wickersham has resigned his post as U. S. Minister 
to Denmark, because, it is said, the climate of that country is 
such as to render it impossible for his wife to live there, and 
he does not care to stay there alone. Indeed, the climate had 
a very injurious effect upon his own usually robust health. 


— Costa Rica sends a woman, Madam Beatrice, as Envoy 
Extraordinary at Washington. 

— Rev. E. B. Sanford of Thomaston, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed editor-in-chief of the Golden Rule. 


— Mrs. Garfield has no intention of abandoning the Mentor 


homestead, her present residence at Cleveland being but tem- 
porary, to continue while her younger children are at school. 


— The steamer Durban, which sailed for the Cape of Good 
Hope, Friday, had on board Prof. Newcomb and his party, 
sent by the U. 8S. Government to observe the transit of Venice. 


— Martha C. Newton of Southboro’, Mass., has returned 


| trom South Africa, where she has been teaching in the higher 
grade of schools for the past five years. 

— The late Rev. Wm. R. Jewett of Concord, N. H.. be- 
queathed $5,000 to the Ministers’ and Widows’ Charitable Fund 
of New Hampshire, and $2,000 to Dartmouth Coll. to found 
the David Jewett scholarsbip. 

— The wife of the late ex-Gov. Bullard has given to Amherst 
Coll. a handsome marble bust of her husband, made by the 
Roman artist Rogers. It will be placed in the new library 
annex. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucx, Augusta, Me. 

— Dr. J. P. Weston reports the Westbrook Sem. and Female 
Coll. in a very successful working condition. 

— In the Supreme Court, at Skowhegan, Lavoney Higgins, * 
girl of 16, obtained a judgment of $800 against John E. Downs, 
a teacher, who struck her over the shoulders with a ruler be- 
cause she refused to answer when asked a question of gram- 
mar. The case has been before the courts since Sept. 1881, 


parties are said to have been financially ruined by the liti- 


gation. 

“ — The trustees of Colby Univ. have chosen a committee to 
raise $35,000, or more, for the erection of a building for the 
Waterville Classical Inst. Ex-Gov. Coburn will see to it that 
the money comes easily. A further $15,000 is to be raised 
and divided between Houlton and Hebron Acads., feeders of 


Colby. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CuirForRD, Manchester, N. H. 


— The Ezonion is the title of a neatly gotten up paper 
published by the students of Phillips Acad., at Exeter. 


— The Board of Instruction has chosen James Applebee, of 
Rochester, successor of Edward C. Stimpson, as principal of 
the Walker Public School in Portsmouth. 

— There are in Phillips-Exeter Acad., at Exeter, this year, 
190 students, representing 24 States and Territories. 


— The State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its 29th annual 
meeting at City Hall, Concord, Oct. 20 and 21. The following 
is the order of exercises: 


Friday, Oct. 20. 
Morning. — Organization. Appointment of Committees. 
mentary Reading,” Supt. W. E. Buck, Manchester. 
ernoon. —* A few Things Worth Looking At,” E. H. Barlow, Prin. 
Tilden Sem. ‘Shall the State be asked to Re-establish the County Insti- 
tute?” 8. E. Quimby, Prin. N. H. Conf. Sem., and Prin. C. F. Ham, 
Farmington. “ The Town vos. the District System,” Prin. Wm. P. Rob- 
inson, Franklin. 
Evening.—“‘ The Present Situation and the Future of our Schools,” 
Supr. F. W. Parker, Boston, and Hon. J. W. Patterson, Supt. Pub. Instr. 


Saturday, Oct. 21. 


“ Supple- 


Mi -—** Langu in the Grammar and High Schools,” Prin. K. B. 
Powers, Nashua, and Prof. J. K. Lord, Hanover. ‘“ Language in the 
Primary School,” Miss 8. E. Sprague, Manchester. “ The High School,” 


Prof. A. C. Hardy, Hanover. 
The Concord, ton & Maine, and their branches, will sell round-trip 


tickets for 2 cents a mile from stations within the limits of Lore ag 
The Northern and its branches will sell round-trip tickets for one fare. 

Orricers.—Prest., Prin. A. P. Warren, Plymouth. Secs., Prin. G. E. 
Gay, Newburyport, and Prin. C. E. Buzzell, Portsmouth. Treas., Prin. 
E. Whipple, Ferry. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— Senator Dartt has introduced a bill into the Senate to 
make the teaching of temperance compulsory in the public 
schools. This is an important step in the right direction. 

— The speaker of the House has named Prof. Priest, prin- 
cipal of Goddard Sem., at Rome, as chairman of the Com. on 
Ed., and Dr. R. C. Butler, of Essex, president of Board of 
Trustees, Essex Classical Inst., chairman of Com. on Railroads. 


School Mathematics 


— IN — 


NEWCOMB’S MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 
I. ALCEBRA. 


Contains proportionately more problems and 
exercises than any other Algebra. It is new, 
practical, and original. It aims to present the 
pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 
examples and exercises, to assure its assimila- 
tion before passing to another. 12mo. $1.20. 


li. PLANE GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM’Y. 


With 4-place Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 


Contains as much of the subject as is required 
for entrance examination for colleges, or by 
those who do not intend to take a complete 
mathematical course, and who desire the essen- 
tials of the subject in one book. 12mo. $1.40. 

8 copies sent 
of one-half the advertised prices. 


HENRY HOLT & C0., 29 West 284 St., Now York, 


New England Conservatory School of Fine Arts, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Principal. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 14th, 1882. 
For circulars address E. TOURJEE. 383 m (1) 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL OOLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinica! instruction 
is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 

ladelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spri 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and ap us) to all matriculates of theyear. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 


REE An illustuated book and 12 elegant Chromo 
Advertising Cards. Send your address and 
a three-cent got to the Aetna Card Co., 104 Ful- 
ton St., New Vork. P.O. Box 2724. 389 f cow 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


TEWKSBURY CENTRE, MASS. 
Commences Sept. 20. 
Miss Luoy A. HILL, Miss KATHARINE A, HILL, Prins. 


The Misses HIuu, having had excellent success in 
their English and Classical Day School, will open Sept. 
20,82, in connection therewith,a Home DEPARTMENT, 
located in Tewksbury Centre, a retired and 

ealthful village about twenty miles from Boston. 

Pupils can here quietly prepare themselves for col- 
lege, or pursue such special courses as may be desired. 
oe attention given to the individual needs of 

pupil. 

Miss L. A. HILv’s long experience in Germany.not 
only enables her to teach French and German by con- 
stant practice in conversation, but also gives her pe- 
culiar advantages in school government. Native teach- 
ers will be employed whenever beneficial to pupils. 


Important 


JUST READY, | 


NEHWwW EDITION 


W. F. College, Murfreesboro, N. C. 
ee Address LUCY A. HILL, 


126 Worthen Street, Lowell, Mass. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL 
Elocution and Oratory. 


Chartered March, 1875. 


Nineteen Teachers and Lecturers, 
Specialists in their Departments. 


THOROUCHLY REVISED 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 


Late Supt. of Schools of New York City. 


As the PustisnErs or BRrown’s GramMars, we take pleasure in announcing 


Thorough and systematic culture in Vorox, Enunora-|that these PoputarR STANDARD TExtT-Booxks have been THOROUGHLY REVISED 


TION, and AOTION, in their application to Conver- 
sation, Reading, Recitation, an oo 


Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. 
FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 2. 
Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 


JOHN H. BECHTEL, Secretary 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St. 
386 tf PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN’S LECTURES 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression.| 


PRoF. BRown wil! make en 


Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary 


for a FULL CouRss OF 12 LEOTURES; Ren of &O cents. 
Circular mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 


COURSE OF 4 LEOTORES ; or for his Popular Lecture, 
**A Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression.” 
Address: COLLEGE HILL, Maszs., 


& week in your own town. Terms outfit 
$66 free. H. HALLETT & Me. 


Or, ALDINE HOTEL, Paria. 882 382 m 


AND ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS. 


While we have constantly endeavored to add to these books all the improve- 
ments which the latest experience and study have devised or suggested, we have 
also striven to retain the 
ticulars, virtuall 
new edition; al 
besides the addi 

ith these alterations we hope that these works will be found more useful to 


the public, and will prove a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction 
in this really important branch of education. 

pies of the new edition of the “First Lines” will be sent by mail to those who 
mente with Colleges, | desire to examine it, on receipt of 2&5 cents, and of the “Institutes” on receipt 


ammatical system of Goold Brown, in all essential par- 
we believe will still be found to be the case in this 


ty, decided changes have been made in certain important 


n of matter to carry out the plan of the reviser. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
36 and SS “Lefayette Piace, NEW YORK. 


the plaintiff claiming that the blow injured her for life. Both. 
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Oct. 12, 1882. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
— The next semi-annual meeting of the New-England Assoc. 
of School Supts. will be held in the rooms of the School Com., 
Mason street, Boston, Friday, Oct. 27, at 9.15 o’clock, for the 
resentation and discussion of the following subjects: ‘‘ High- 
school Graduation Exercises,’’ and “School Exhibitions.’’ 
The following gentlemen have been invited to conduct the dis- 
cussion: I. ** High-school Graduation Exercises,’”’ A. P. Stone, 
Springfield; H. F. Whittemore, Westboro’. II. ‘School Ex- 
hibitions,” R. C. Metcalf, Boston; T. Tash, Portland, Me.; 
H. F. Harrington, New Bedford; D H. Daniels, Brookline; 


A. P. Marble, Worcester; J. G. Edgerly, Fitchburg. General 
discussion and business. W. H. LAMBERT, Sec. 


— A meeting of School Committees and Supts. from cities 
and towns in Middlesex Co. was held in Boston, Saturday, 
Oct. 7, for the consideration of a proposition that an organiza- 
tion be formed for promoting the educational interests of the 
county. About fifty ladies and gentlemen, representing Cam- 
bridge, Somerville, Newton, Malden, and nearly all the larger 
towns of the county, were present. Mr. J. T. Prince} of Wal- 
tham was chosen to preside, and Mr. W. H. Lambert of Mal- 
den was made secretary. The sentiment of the meeting being 
heartily in favor of forming an organization such as was pro- 

sed, a draft of a constitution was presented and adopted. 

he name selected is “The Middlesex Co. Assoc. of School 
Coms. and Supts.,’’ and the object set forth is ‘‘ to promote 
the interests of sound education in the schools of Middlesex 
Co.” The meeting elected the following officers: Prest — 
Amos E. Lawrence of Newton. Vice -Prest.—John T. Prince 
of Waltham. Sec.—Mary C. Reynolds of Natick. 


— The entire senior class of the Salem Normal School, with 
a few of the advanced pupils, 36 in all, have formed three 
classes to receive instruction in carpentry on Wednesday after- 
noons, The course of instruction is similar to that pursued 
by the carpentry class at Gloucester. Benches, tools, etc., are 
provided by Miss Marian Hovey; Mr. C. H. Dow is the in- 
structor. 

— ©. E. Blake, principal of the Springfield Coll., Ind., is 
taking measures toward forming a ‘*‘ Western Mass. Classical 
and High School Teachers’ Assoc.’”’ He has laid the matter 
before many of the leading men of the State, and they not only 
approve of the measure, but promise their hearty support and 
coéperation. Such men as Prof. Safford of Williams, Prest. 
Chadbourne of Amherst, Prest. Seelye of Northampton, Prin. 
Steele of Wilbraham, and the principals of our leading high 
schools, are among the number. The first meeting will prob- 
ably be held between Christmas and New Year’s. 


_ 


ax + decane Co, Teachers’ Assoc. meets at South Abington, 
_ pringfield teachers have petitioned for an increase of 


salary 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Miss Whittemore, of Dennis, Mass., takes the place of 
Miss Patterson in the primary school at Valley Falls. 

— Prof. Harkness and Prof. Clark have returned from Eu- 
rope to resume their work in Brown Univ. 

— Mr. W. H. P. Faunce, instructor in Mathematics in Brown 
Univ. during the past year, goes to Newton Theological Sem, 

— Mr. W. E. Foster, of the Providence Public Library, is to 
deliver a lecture soon before the Bristol High School on the 
subject of reading. This school, under its present principal, 
Mr. Chase, maintains a high rank among institutions of its 
class in this State. 

— The Warren evening school opened Oct. 9,— Chas. B. 
Mason, principal, and Messrs. C. H. Titus and W. E. Martin, 
assistants; Mr. Martin takes charge of the French department. 
All are veterans. 

— I. F. Cady, who for many years has done efficient service 
on the Barrington School Board, and has also served as Supt. 
of Schools, resigns on account of failing health; Mrs. Addie E. 
Smith has been elected to succeed him. Mrs. Smith is an ex- 
perienced teacher, and will render very efficient service in the 
schools of her native town. 

— Comr. Stockwell has just issued a new edition of the School 
Laws of the State, with such added notes and commentaries as 
— it of great value to school officers and teachers of the 

tate. 

— The place in District No. 16, Stonington, formerly occu- 
pied by Mr. Geo. D. Lincoln, is now filled by Mr. Wm. Deady. 

— A committee, consisting of Messrs. S. B. Wheeler, C. H. 
Hinckley, and S. Gallup, has been appointed to take under 
consideration the grading and better management of the schools 
in District No. 9, Stonington. 

— The R I. Temperance Union (some time since) offered a 
prize of $5 00 to each high school in the State for the best prize 
essay on ‘‘ Intemperance, Its Cause and Cure.’’ Three of the 
prizes have been awarded to the following parties: Pawtucket, 
Miss Minnie Chatterton; Newport, Joseph H. Ward; Warren 
(prize divided into two parts),—first, Miss Annie L. V. Adams; 
second, Miss Minnie Fales. 

— Col. Stedman, at a recent meeting of the Newport School 
Com., reported in favor of opening a kindergarten school in 
thatcity. He alsorecommended employing Miss Mary Palmer, 


L OF EDUCATION. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— About one hundred teachers of Hartford Co. attended the 
convention of the Co. Educational Assoc. in Hartford, Sept. 


30. Prof. Lyman D. Smith contributed an interesting and in- 
structive paper on ‘‘ Writing in the Public Schools,’’ accom- 
panied by blackboard illustrations. Mr. Smith criticised ad- 
versely the Spencerian method of teaching writing. Heclaimed 
there was a great loss of time in asystem enforcing a continual 
repetition of letters not joined to constitute words or parts of 
words. A series of graded movement-exercises are needed to 
accustom the hand and arm to move in concert across the 
page; these should be of a practical character and tend to defi- 
nite results. Mr. Smith claimed that, under the present sys- 
tem, if a child was obliged to leave school at the end of six 
months he had no practical knowledge of writing; this is wrong. 
It has been clearly proved that children can learn to write 
about as readily as they can learn to read, and that writing 
helps them in reading and spelling. The speaker was of the 
opinion that pupils are hurried in the writing exercises, their 
minds wholly engrossed with other school matters, and conse- 
quently writing suffers a great deal from careless practice. 
He said that the old theory of teaching penmanship and the 
old style of copy-books are not calculated to meet the require- 
ments in our public schools. They teach arbitrary forms of 
the written characters, but are utterly deficient in training 
the hand and arm, — the instruments of written language. 

An interesting discussion followed, participated in by Profs. 
Northrop and Sawyer, J. C. Stockwell of the Arsenal School, 
and Miss Taylor of the Lawrence street school. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Cooley of Enfield read an in- 
structive paper on ‘‘ The Reading of our Boys and Girls.’”?” He 
suggested that the way to remedy the evil of trashy literature 
is not to suppress reading, but to supply in place of what you 
take from them that which is pure and attractive. ‘' We can- 
not stop the stream of thought, but we can determine its char- 
acter by the material we throw into it.’’ 

— Atarecent meeting of the trustees of Trinity Coll., at 
Hartford, Rev. Dr. Pynchon resigned the presidency. The 
resignation was accepted, but with the request that it should 
not take effect until after next commencement. Rev. Samuel 
Hart was elected Seabury professor of Mathematics and As- 
tronomy. 

— At Windsor, Prof. Twitchell’s new term has commenced 
with a very large number of pupils, and he continues to receive, 


of Taunton, to conduct the school, at a salary of $560 per annum. 


as he well merits, the patronage of the citizens. 


LATIN A®D CREEK 
In private lessons and by correspondence, at 31 Pember- 
ton Square, Boston, by R. L. PERKINS. 
SALEM, Mass., Oct. 4, 1882. 
Dear Mr, Perkins :—We have secured the student’s 
ticket on the railroad, and my daughter Esther B. ° 
or myself, or both of us, will expect to be at your room 
on Saturday, the 7th of Uct., in. the morning, to arrange 
with you as to days and hours for her lessons in Horace, 
and I trust she will be inspired with some of your en- 
thusiasm in her study of so fine a language as the Latin. 
Very truly yours, A. B. ROBBINS, 
389 Pastor of Cong’! Church, Muscatine, Iowa. 


WANTED, 
By a gentleman bearing a medical d , & situation 
as teacher of botany. zodlogy, and biological subjects. 
Would make available, if dexired,a set of Marshall’s 


A VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE. 


The Standard Authority in the Correct Use of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Life-sized Colored Charts, and six of Beck’s ‘‘ New 
Histological Microscopes’’ with cases for ents and 
staining fluids. Address, “‘ BIOLOGY,’ care of Editor 
of THE JOURNAL. 380 


650 REVIEW TOPIO SLIPS in U 8. and 

Engileh History, and G aphy, 75 cts. 

650 PROBLEM SLIPS in Arithmetic, Algebra (with an- 
swers), and Theorems in Geometry, 75 cts. 

200 OCCUPATION CARDS. Word and Sentence Build- 
ing, Writing and Nuwbers combined, 50 cts. 

Sent post paid. F. F. WHITTIER, Derby, Vt. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF HISTORY. 


Green's Larger History of the English 
People. Compiete, model octavo, 1 vol., cloth, $1.00; 
half russia, $1.25. Elszevir edition, 5 vols., cl., $2.00; 
half russia, $2.50. 

Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War 
in Germany, and Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles 
of the World. In one volume, model octavo, cloth, 
60 cts.; balf russia, 80 cts. Schiller, Elzevir edition, 
cloth, 45 cts.; half russia, 60 cts. Creasy, Elzevir ed., 
cloth, 45 cts.; half russia, 60 cts. 

Carlyle’s Mistery of the French Revolution. 
1 vol., model octavo, cloth, 60 cts.: half russia, 80 cts. 
Elzevir edition, 2 vols, cl., 90 cts.; half russia, $1.20. 

The Gistories of Green, Schiller 
and Creasy. In one vol,,as above described, model 
octavo, cloth, $1.50; half russia, $1.75. 


Bancreft’s Hlistery of the United States. 
6 vols., half russia, $13.00. 


Large Catalogue of Standard Beoks, as 
beautiful and well made as ever seen, and at lower 
rices than ever before known. Send at once for at 
tasample volume. Attractive terms to clubs and 

to booksellers. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1,227. 18 Vesey Street, New York. 


BINDERS 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1882, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


Address, N.E. PUBLISHING CO., 
353 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our Premium List 


Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to engage 
in profitable Agency work. 
Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
380 16 Hawley Street, Boston 


“ALL ABOARD FOR EGYPT!” 


Rip Van Winkle in Asia and Africa, 


By D.C. Eppy, author of * Rip Van Winkle in Eu- 
rope.” Describing scenes and incidents in Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, Palestine, Asia Minor, Egypt, Zanzibar, 
Mad r, Ceylon, and India, with many attractive 
illustrations and maps, and instructive description of 
countries visited. A large part of the book is devoted 
to Egypt, and describes Alexandria, Suez, Cairo, and 
other places mentioned in connection with the late war. 
Quarto, boards, illuminated, $1.75; Quarto, cloth, 
bev. boards, $2.25. 


“ALL ABOARD FOR EUROPE!” 


Rip Van Winkle’s Travels in Europe. 


By the author of “ Rip Van Winkle in Asia and Af- 
rica.”” Descriptive of sights and scenes in Great Brit- 
ain, Northern, Central, and Southern Europe. The 
standard character of these two volumes is evinced by 
the steady sale and demand by readers desiring relia- 
ble information concerning the habits and customs of 
foreign countries. Quarto, boards, illuminated covers, 
$1.75; quarto, cloth, bev. boards, $2.25. 


“ALL ABOARD FOR ZULU LAND!” 


Off to the Wilds. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. A story of hunting- 
experience in Southern Africa, by one of the most 

pular writers, and will be a favorite book with boys 
who like stories of wild sports and exciting adventures. 
8vo, cloth, 46 illustrations, $1.75. 


“ALL ABOARD FOR THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC!” 


The Mutiny on Board the Leander. 


By BERNARD HELDMANN. Being the plain, unvar- 
nished story of the events which brought that gallant 
craft unto her end, and of the many various and strange 
adventures which chanced to certain of her crew. 8vo, 
cloth, 25 illustrations, $1.75. 


“ALL ABOARD FOR THE LIGHTHOUSE!” 


The Watchers on the Longships. 


By James F. Coss. A tale of Cornwall in the last 
century. An intensely interesting and realistic descrip- 
tion of scenes and events among the wreckers of Corn- 
wall, near Land’s End, Evgland. 12mo, illustrated, 360 


pages, $1.50. 
“ALL ABOARD FOR PALESTINE!” 


A Home in the Holy Land: 


A TALE ILLUSTRATING CUSTOMS AND ADVENTURES 
In MODERN JERUSALEM. 


By Mrs. Fixx, The author spent years in Palestine 
and Jerusalem, and writes out of a rich and varied 
experience, giving full information touching the cus- 
toms and habits of the people. What is related in this 
book is as fresh and attractive as the most ie mr 
romance, 12mo, 491 pages, 16 illustrations, cl., $1.50, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


389 a {3 Aster Place, New York. 


The 


wi 
An Introduction, Hi 


English Grammars, 


TH 
storical and Critical, 


GOOLD BROWN, 


Author of The Institutes of English Grammar, The First Lines of English Grammar, &c. 


Tenth Edition--Revised and Improved. 


ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF 


A Copious Index of Matter, 


BY SAMUEL 


BERRIAN, A. M. 


1100 Pages. Royal Octavo. Price, bound in Leather, $5; Half Morocco, $6.25. 
PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM Woop & ComPANY, 
56 and 58 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


NOTICES OF THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


“ It covers the whole field of English Grammar, being 
truly ‘a great thesaurus of grammatical ppt ae 
As a work of reference it has no equal, The perfection 
of the work is absolutely amazing. In our own opinion 
every teacher, every student, should have a copy in his 
library of this ‘Grammar of Grammars,’ for itis a final 
authority from which there can be no appeal.” — Gospel 
Banner. 


“ There is scarcely a question, however knotty and in- 
tricate, that;is not discussed with a view to settling, by a 
fall and patient investigation, those disputes which 
have so long vexed the student of grammar.’’— Ohio 
Ed. Monthly. 


“ It is the culmination of the labors of a lifetime ear- 
nestly devoted to philological studies, especially in the 
interest of.undefiled! English. This great work has 
been nepentedly revised, and finally made the most 

racticable of books by the later labors of Mr. Berrian, 
n the compilation of a copious index, which gives eas 
reference to all matters treated in the text. Asa wor 
of reference, no teacher can afford to be without it; as 
authoritative upon disputed points, at least giving the 
usage of all the grammarians of note, it is helpful to 


“It is a vast reservoir of grammatical knowledge 
which every one who thoroughly understands the En- 
should havein his library.”—Caltfornia 
Teacher. 


** No progressive teacher can afford to be without it.” 
— Massachusetts Teacher. 


“This is the great work of a great workman. The 
edition before us, the last revised, is beyond ail ques- 
tion the most profound and critical work that ever 
appeared on the subject of language. Every profes- 
sional teacher should have a copy of the Grammar of 
English Gaammars, placed side by side with his most 
valuable books of study and reference. We should be 
= to see a copy of this work placed in every school- 

istrict library.” — Voice of Iowa. 


| “This volume is undoubtedly the most complete 
Grammar of the English Language. which has yet 
ublished. The Historical Introduction contains chap- 
rs upon the ‘Science of Grammar,’ the ‘ Origin of 
Language,’ ‘ The Powers of Language,’ and the “ Best 
Methods of Teaching Grammar,’ which should be 
studied by every teacher. No teacher can afford to be 
without it, and it should be placed by the side of Web- 


all who would cultivate purity and clearness of dic- 
tion.”—New York Teacher. 


ster and Worcester in every school as a book of refer- 
ence.’’—Educat’l Messenger. 388 b 


STEEL 
PENS. 


iin 20 Numbers, of superior English make, 


suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 


for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


316 tf 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- Yori. 
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Some Late Publications. 
Title. Author, Publisher. Price 
Pen Pictures from Life. - - ° - - Am Tract Society, N Y 1 
Vice Versa. - - - - - - Anstey D Appleton & Co,N Y 1 
The Young People of Shakespeare’s Drama. - 1 
Exhibition Dialogues. - - ° - - Steele Dick & Fitzgerald’ N Y_ .30; 


Lectures on Evolution. - - - - - 
Political History of ent Times. - - - 
Self-Help. H.F. 8. L. No. 271. : - - 
The Talking Leaves, - - 
Kingdom of Ireland. - - - - - 


Temperance Physiology. = - - - - - 


Dialogues on Drink. 
Three Great Poems. - 
The Best Reading. Second Series - - - 


Spoiling the Egyptians. - - - - : 


y Portfolio - - - 
Ting .a-Ling Tales. - - - - 
The Giant Raft: Part II., The Cryptogram. - 
Historical Reference Lists. - - - 
Laboratory Course in Medical Chemistry. . - 
Encyclopaedia of Surgery. 2 vols. 
of Early English. - - 
T 


e Conversion of Children. - - - : 


Differential Calculus. - - 


‘*T BEGAN the use of your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment just as I was taking a bad cold; the 
cold passed off without settling on my lungs or 
otherwise hurting me. Have had no pain or 
rattling in my lungs after the first two weeks’ 
treatment. It works mysteriously on my whole 


system. I am stouter now than I have been 
for two years.’’ So writes one of our patients. 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen sent free. 
Dre. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE desire to call the special attention of our 
readers to the announcement made in THE 
JOURNAL of this week by Wm. Wood & Co., 
New York, of Goold Brown’s Grammar of En- 
glish Grammars. This great work was the cul- 
mination of the labors of a lifetime earnestly de- 
voted to philological studies, especially in the in- 
terest of undefiled English. It has been repeat- 
edly revised, and finally made the most prac- 
ticable of books by the later labors of Mr. Ber- 
rian, whose admiration for his great master 
was equaled only by his indefatigable zeal in 
the compilation of a copious index, which gives 
easy reference to all matters treated in the text. 
This book of reference should stand in every 
teacher’s library by the side of the Unabridged 
Dictionary. It is the great thesaurus of gram- 
matical knowledge. In its present form it isa 
beautiful specimen of varied and elaborate 
typography,—corresponding herein to the high 
scientific character of the work. We can name 
no publication on English grammar, from any 
other source, which makes any approaches to 
the copiousness, critical character, and com- 
pleteness of Brown’s Grammar of English 
Grammars. It should lie on the teacher’s desk 
of every public school, — be referred to as the 
accredited standard of English, and be made 
the source whence the teacher is to draw his 
inspiration of grammar. The Historical Intro- 
duction contains chapters upon the ‘‘ Science 
of Grammar,” the ‘‘ Origin of Language,” the 
‘‘ Powers of Language,”’ and the ‘* Best Meth- 
ods of Teaching Grammar,’’ which should be 
studied by every teacher. There is scarcely a 
question, however knotty and intricate, that is 
not discussed with a view of settling, by a full 
and patient investigation, those disputes which 
have so long vexed the student of grammar, 
In these discussions the author does not leave 


a subject by simply presenting and defending 
his own views; he also freely quotes from other 
authors, making the work, in this respect, a 
partial compendium of other grammatical 
treatises. The volume contains 1100 pages 
royal octavo, and the price has been reduced 
to $5 00 bound in substantial leather, and to 
$6.50 in half-morocco. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOABDS. 


The teacher yearns for Swasey’s blackboards 
While the work is pressing on; 

The children are busy as little bees 
While the work is pressing on. 

Some think teachers have little to do, 
But their work is pressing on. 

’Tis no easy matter, you’ll find 

To teach the young to improve the mind. 


For Blackboards that will aid the teacher, 
and interest the children, send to J. A. Swasey, 
21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


THE long evenings of the autumn and win- 
ter should be improved by teachers and stu- 
dents in profitable reading, and also in scien- 
tific studies. Essential to the latter work is a 
good microscope and otherinstruments. These 
are made and sold by R. & J. Beck, Philadel- 
phia. The reputation of the microscopes made 
by this firm are too well known to need com- 
mendation from us. They are exactly adapted 
to the wants of schools and the home. They 


Subs, 


00 

00 

50 

50 

Huxley J E Fitzgerald & Co. N Y 15 
S W Green’s Son,.NY $10to15 00 

Miller Harper & Bros, N ¥ 3 00 
Smiles 66 20 
Stoddard 66 1 00 
Walpole “ 1 75 
Guthrie Nat Temp Soc, N Y .50; 60 
Richardson “6 .25; 50 
Bryant G P Patnam’s Sons, N ¥Y $4to7 50 
Jones “ 1 00 
Kea “ 40 
Phelps Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
Verne “ 1 50 
Short A H Smythe, Columbus, O 40 
yes ned Wm Wood & Co, N Y 1 00 
Ashburst es $6 to 00 
Morris Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 2 25 
Hammond Funk & Wagualis, NY = 


J Spare, AM,MD Author, New Bedford, Mass 


ological instruments, and all accessories and 
outfits for individuals and institutions. Send 
nine cents in stamps and get their full cata- 
logue with illustrations and prices. 


ALL interested in securing the best school 
text-books should read the announcement of 
Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia, on the first 
page of THE JOURNAL. The list of this enter. 
prising house embraces the following well- 
known standard books: Monroe’s Readers and 
Spellers, Reading Charts, Gymnastic Charts, 
Vocal Gymnastics; Warren’s New Geographies; 
Greene’s New Grammars; Hagar’s Mathemat- 
ics; Berard’s New U. 8S. History; Goodrich’s 
Child’s History; Royse’s American Literature 


and English Literature; Appleton’s Young 
Chemist; and others. 

IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car. 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel. 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 

ooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


SCROFULA, and all forms of scrofulous dis- 
ease, are rapidly purged out by the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

Ske R. L. Perkins’s advertisement, ‘‘ Latin 
and Greek,’’ in this paper. The class in New 
Testament Greek, under his instruction, re- 
sumes its studies at the rooms of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association on Satur- 
day evening, Oct. 14, 

CoLDEN’s LiquID Brrr Tonic combines al! 
the elements of nutritous food. Ask for Col 
den’s, of druggists. 

PHYSICIANS prescribe Colden’s Liquid Beef 
— for the weak, worn, and dyspeptic; no 
other. 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, BE- 
VAK WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 

Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc, 
Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S. CLARK, 


3873 21 BAROLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


HOW TO LEARN TO DRAW 


PAINT IN WATER-COLORS 
WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting in 
Water Colors. with Lists of Materials, their cost, and 
all information necessary for the beginner, by MARION 
KEMBLE. Self instructive. Price, 50 cts. 


Tilton’s Decorative Art Color Box. 
Ten Moist-Water Colors and three Brushes in a Ja- 
panned Tin Box, Price, 50 cts. 
THESE ARE THE TRUE ARTIST COLORS. List of 
Outline Designs for Hand Painting sent on application. 
For sale at our Chambers, 333 Fy enneee street, Bos- 
ton, or sent by mail on receipt of price by 
389 a Ss. W. TILTON & co. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 


BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St.,N Y. City. 


ARDS Send two 2-ct stamps to U. TOLLNER, 


HARPER & 
NEW 


A Short History of the Kingdom 
of Ireland, from the Earliest Times to the Union 
with Great Britain. With Five Maps and Appen- 
dices. By CHARLES GEORGE WALPOLE, M.A. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75; 4to, paper, 25 cts. 

“A very thorough and straightforward piece of work, 


which will well repay a careful study.’’— Philadelphia 
“mes. 


Political History of Recent Times 


(1816-1875), with Special Reference toGermany. By 
WILHELM MULLER, Professor in Tiibingen. Re- 
vised and Enlarged by the Author. Translated, with 
an Appendix covering the Period from 1876 to 1881, by 
the Rev. JoOaN P. PeTrerRs, Ph.D. 12mo, cl., $3.00. 
“T am highly gratified that you have publistred 
Miiller’s Political History of Recent Times.”’ It fillaa 


gap in my coilege work as no other book could,” — £z2t. 
Srom letter from Prof. John 7’. Short, Ohio State Univ. 


Outlines of Ancient History, from 
the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Roman 
Empire, A.D. 476. Embracing the Egyptians, Chal 
dwans, Assyrians, Babylonians, Hebrews, Pheenici- 
ans, Medes, Persians, Greeks and Romans. Designed 
for private reading and as a manual of instruction. 
By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

‘« One of the very best condensations of history that 
has yet appeared. and will prove alike useful to the 


general reader and to the student of history.”—Phila 
delphia News, 


A Greek-English New Testament. 


The Revised Greek-English New Testament, contain- 
ing Westcott & Hort’s Greek Text and the Revised 
English Version, on opposite pages. Together with 
the Rev. Dr. Schaff's introduction to Westcott & 
Hort’s “ New Testament in the Original Greek,” Cr. 
8vo, half-leather, $3.50. 

** This edition will be found almost indispensable to 
every student of the Bible in the origina! Greek, and 
wili not be out of piace in the libraries even of those 
who are unable to read the Greek text.’’— Providence 
Press. 


New Edition of Abbott's Life 


ef Christ. Jesus of Nazareth: His Life and Teach- 
ings; founded on the Four Gospels, and illustrated by 
reference to the manners, customs, religious beliefs, 
and political institations of the times. By LYMAN 
ABBOTT. With designs by Doié, Delaroche, Fenn, 
and others. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

“ He writes from the standpoint of faith in Christ’s 
and in his miracles, and sows no error while 
unfoidin 

history, the early life of the Redeemer. It is a tho- 


roughly good and useful bvok, charmingly written and 
well illustrated.’’— Christian Advocat:, New York, 


Metaphysics. A Study on First 


Priaciples. By BORDEN P. BOWNE. 8vo, cloth, 


$2.50. 

“To read this thoughtful volume will be a wholesome 
intellectual discipline, as well as a strong confirmation 
of faith in revealed religion as the true ay mon of 
the universe and of man.’’—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Popular Astronomy. By Simon 
Newooms, LL.D. A new aud revised edition, with 
one hundred and twelve engravings and five maps of 
the stars. 8vo, cl., $2.50; school ed., 12mo, cl.. $1.30 


“ With its abundant aid the reader cannot fail to de- 
rive both pleasure and entertainment from the study of 
what is the most ancient as well as the most elevatin 
and inspiring of all the natural sciences ... Prof 
Newcomb, throughout his whole volume, preserves his 
well-known character as a writer who, in treating of 
scientific subjects, fully understands the art of bringing 
them within the range of popular comprehension. .. . 
It is fully calculated to hold the attention of the gen. 
er.’’—New York Times. 


The Constitutional History of 


England, from 1760 to 1460. By CHARLES DUKE 
YoneGe, M.A. 4to, paper, 25 cts.; 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Yonge writes clearly and intelligently, and 
manages to invest a comparatively pe witb 
more than a technical interest. ... His work will be 
appreciated by the student of constitutional history, 
and will find a place between the volumes of Hallam 
and May in every library.” — Philadelphia Press. 


A Manual of Historical Literature: 


Comprising brief descriptions of the most important 


with practical suggestions as to methods and courses 
_ of historical study. For the use of students, readers, 

and collectors of books. By CHARLES KENDALL 

Ap4ms, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

‘A vast amount of labor and research has gone to 
the making of this book, and we can hardly commend 


too highly the diligence, the discrimination. the justice. 
and the candor of theauthor. . . . The work is in every 


g, with every help of custom, date, and personal | 


New and Important Works. 


PUBLISHED BY 


BROTHERS, 
YORK. 


French History for English 
Children. By SARAH BROOK. With illustrations 
and colored maps. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

** Miss Brook has succeeded a!mirably.. . . Her book 
is lucidity itself; and she neglected, so far as we can 
judge, nothing that was worth noting... . She has 
made her concise story attractive as well as instructive. 
. . » More advanced students may read the book with 
pleasure, and even find it useful for purposes of genera) 
reference,’’— London Times. 


Great Movements and Those 
Whe Achieved Them. By Henny J, NICOLL. 
With portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


‘Mr. Nicoll has produced a book which we feel cer- 
will be very widely read.’’—Notes and Queries, 


don. 
“Full of incident and interest. ... This excellent 
epitome of the leading events of the nineteenth centu- 
ry.”’—Dundee Advertiser. 


English Men of Letters. Editeu 


by JOHN MORLEY. 


Johnson, By Leslie Stephen. 
Giibben, ** James C. Morison. 
Scott, “ R. H. Hutton. 
Shelley, “J. A. Symonds. 
Geldemith, ‘ William Biack. 
Prot. 
Defee, Wiliam Minuto 
Baras, Principal Shairp. 
Speu-er, Dean Church. 
Laudor, Sydney Colvin. 
Whacteray, “ Anthony Trollope. 
Ba:ke, Juho Morley. 
Milton, Mark Pattison. 
Hawthorne, “ Henry James, Jr. 
Southey, “ Edward Duwden. 
Bunyan, “J. A. Froude, 
Chaucer, ‘A.W. Ward. 
Cowper, ** Goldwin Smitb. 
ope, ** Leslie Stephen. 
Dryden, “ G. Saintebury. 
Myron, Prof Nicuol. 
Lecke, ‘* Thomas Fowler. 


Werdswerth, “ F. W. H. Myers. 


DeQuincey, “ Prof. D. Masson. 
l.awb, “ Alfred Aioger, 
Beutley, “ R. ©. Jebb. 
Dichkheus, A.W. Ward. 
Giray, “ E. W. Gosse. 
Swift, Leslie Stephen. 


12mo, cloth, 75 cts. per volame. 


Thomas Carlyle, A History of the 
First Forty Years of his Life (1795-18%5). By JaMEs 
ANTHONY Froupgk, M.A. With portraits and illus- 
trations. Two vols. in one, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Also, 
in two vols., 4to, paper, 15 cts. per vol. 


“It¢is rare indeed to find a biography so crammed 
with interest, and so free from unnecessary triviality. 
Judged merely as memoires pour servir, these volumes 
must take rank among the most valuable of their ciass. 
As a contributor to our ot Carlyle, the man, 
they offer fuil material and adequate comments.’’— 
Athenaeum, London, 


The Life of Cicero. By Anruony 
TROLLOPE. In2vols. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


‘* He bas set forth the character of Cicero in a new 
and much more attractive light. Weare brought near 
to Cicero in bis studious and ambitious youth; we walk 
side by side with him amid the brilliant successes of 
his early manhood; we sic at the feet of the great ,hi- 
losupber and listen to bis m*tchiess eloquence when his 
wisdom had been ripened by approaching age, and by 
the experience which, in his case, approaching age 
unbappily brought with it.... The thanks of thou- 
sands will be given him for having made them better 
acquainted with one of the greatest names in history ,— 
the most modern man, perhaps, among all the an- 
cients.”"—New York Herald. 


Christian Institutions. Essays on 
Ecclesiastical Subjects. By A. P. STANLEY, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, 50 cts. 


** Not since the publication of his ‘ Jewish Church’ 
has any work of bis been more eagerly awaited; and it 
must be admitted that it is a most valuable addition to 
ecclesiastical literature,. . . There isso mach learning, 
such evident honesty, and such Christian love, that, 
however widely the reader may dissent from bis coo- 
clusions, he will retain his admiration of the man. This 
work is one which no student ought to be without.’’— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century 
ay Contrasted with its Earlier and Later 
Mistery; being the Cunningham Lectures fur 1880. 
By Joun Cairns, D.D. 4to, pap., 20c.; 12mo, cl., 60c. 
“ The reader will find this little volume distinguished 

by all the qualities which adorn the author’s previous 


works. His learning, candor, breadth, and mastery of 
style give to his work the highest value.”—Christian 


histories in English, French, and German, together | Advocate, N. 


A Concise Etymological Dictionary 
ofthe English Language. By the Rev. WAL- 
TER W. SK&AT, M.A., Prof. of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Cambridge. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Uni- 
form with “ Student's Series.” 


“ This is not only one of the most useful, but one of 
the most ioteresting books that have ever been offered 


way helpful and serviceable, and its value is en 
by a very cowplete index.” —Soston J_urnal. 


Published by 


furnish every description of optical and meteor- 


J8., BROUKLYN, N.Y., for a new set ele- 
gant Chromo Cards and of Lates: De- 
eign for Vall and Wiater. 889 m 


HARPER & 


to the student of the English language.”—-N. Y. Sun. 


te Warrer & Broruers will send any of the above works by matl, postage prepaid 
to any part of the United States, on receipt uf the price. Y Pee BEE 


Harper's mailed free on receipt of Nine Cents in stamps. 


BROTHERS, New York. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE new and important books announced in 
Toe JOURNAL of this week by Harper & 
Brothers, New York, should be carefully read 
by all interested in good reading for public and 
private libraries. The list is one of unusual 
excellence, covering a wide field of historical, 
scientific, and literary works of eminent au- 
thors. The English Men of Letters ”’ Series, 
edited by John Morley, are exactly adapted 
for the use of teachers of English literature, 
and no high-school library can afford to be 
without them for daily use, as studies and for 


reference. Harper’s general catalogue can be 
had by sending nine cents in stamps. Every 
lover of books should have it at hand to select 


from. 


Ayer’s Harm Vicor keeps the hair fresh 
and bright. It not only restores the color, but 
imparts gloss and luxuriance to faded and 
gray hair. 


Any of our readers desiring to secure good 
pooks for their libraries should not overlook 
the excellent publications of T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. In Tue JouRNAL of this 
week will be found the announcement of one 
of rare interest and entertainment, entitled 
Off to the Wilds. It is a thrilling narrative of 
the adventures of two brothers in South Africa, 
by Geo. Manville Fenn, full of incident and 


information, and copiously illustrated. Mr. 
Crowell recently issued The Watcher on the 
Longships, a capital tale of Cornwall in the 
last century, by James F. Cobb, F.R.G.S.; 
price, $1 50. 

JEWELRY, — DIAMONDs., 18 Karat, Rolled 
Gold, Solid Jeweiry, only $1. Unparalleled 
bargains off-red by the well-known reliable 
firm of G. W. Pettibone & Co., whose adver- 
tisement appears in this paper. Read their 
advertisement carefully. 


THE Only sure way to prevent seasickness is 
to stay at home; and the way to prevent dis- 
appointment in a pen is to use one of Ester- 
brook’s. 


SEND FOR OUR 


BARGAIN 


Catalogue of Books, 
And you will become a purchaser, 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


372tf 134 Naseau Street, New Work. 


Window Shades 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Send size of window for estimate, to 
L. B. McCLEES & CO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL’ FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 

Send for List to 


CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Winpsor Locks, Or. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana's Geological S Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the” Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00, Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS PRICE, 82.50, 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Catalogues on Application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
(1) 994 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
‘nd Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


both Field and Office use. 
Full {llustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


cw” SOUERTHING NE W.—Teachers Catalogu 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS. 
Pubishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 


1102 Walnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


e of all the School Books published, free to all. 


culars and sample pages 


Copy-Book. 


D U PI LE x Two books in one atthe price of one. Writing always near copy. Affords 
good, smooth support for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge of book, Cir 


free. Address 


352 zz J.W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Periodicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. Y¥. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Established in 
1874. Monthly, 16 pp., 10x14. 
Per year, $1 00. 

The New Fducation and Kindergarten Messenger 
Estab. 1877. Monthly, 16 pp,7x10. Per yr., $1.00. 
The School Room A Monthly Journal of Practical 
Help to Young Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., 
7x10. Per year, 50 cta, 

Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questious, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budg-t, ard School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 
Steps Among Figures, Bardeen’s Common Schoo! Law, 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c.. &c. 

School Supplies, Agalite and Slate Pencil Black- 
board Slating, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, &c. 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 
Large Hand, 


No. 2—S.«tters and Words......... .Bold Style. 
No. 3—-Werd- aud Capitals........ “ 
No. 4—Sentences 


Medium Style. 
No. 5— 66 Capitals, etc....... Finished “ 
No. 6—Notes aad Invitations...... “ “ 


Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fasbionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific | 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most sage systems published in England. 
The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount tor introduction is allowed 
to schools. he 
Any one of the entire set w sent by mail tage 
paid, on receipt of the price. Pubiished 1 by it 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


386 812 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
3 New Latin Books. 
GILDERSLEEVE’S 


New Latin Primer 


The old favorite revised. Complete in itself. Makes 
interested, intelligent students. 75 cts. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 


An admirable drill book in Latin Syntax. Interme- 
diate course between Primer and Latin authors, In 
stiff paper. Specimen, with Vocabulary, 30 cts. 


PERRIN’S 
Ceesar’s Civil War 


_ relieve the teacher of monotony of use of Gallic 
ar. 


men, 90 cts.; with Vocabulary, $1.00, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
886 d 19 Murray St., New York. 


supplies at lowest rates. 


PRINCIPALS, GOVERNESSES, and TEACH 
S, an ACHERS 
Is used in schools. Speci- for any grade po ty 

erties, 
tories.’ Facilities 
desiring positions should send stamp for Application 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ae~,—for any department of instraction, iow 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 


tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 
GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions 
should have Application-form. ( Mailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute, 
262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873; ..AmMEs CHRISTIE, Prop’r & Man’g’r; 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern 
esses for of instruction; recommend: 


good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEAC al ia R WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
SCHOLLS, and Families wanting 

competent Instructors, to BROCKWAY TEAOH 

ERS’ AGENOY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 384zz 


MISS HELENE HESSE'S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West 2ist Street, New Vork. 


Teachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with competent In 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

School Furniture and all School-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD’s ARITHMETIOAL FRAME. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 


and Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
248-22 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 
grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
te Parents information of Schools; Rents and Sells 
chool Properties. 
Full particulars, with Application-forms, and the 
** EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page monthly, 
mailed for stamp. Address 

D. F. DEMON, Manager, 
389tfeow 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted, 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 

will find the central location and 
@acners « Mutual Plan” of this Agency 
make it the best avenue to situ- 


Sth Book of Caesar sions in the. and South 


Send for to 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
School and Iibrary | Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Agents Wanted. eow 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


rior PROFESSORS, 


Sells and rents School Prop- 
ransacts business in all the States and Terri- 
assed. Well-qualified Teachers 


Address L. B. LAN is, 
631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa, 


AAA 

a 
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mJ Schoole, Public Schoole, An 
Normal Ingfitutes in the Northw - 


A REASON WHY 


So many of the better class of American teachers are 
registering with the N. E. Bureau of Education, and so 
many of the best schools al! over the nation are seeking 
teachers through this agency, is told by our correspond- 
ent below: 


Hream OrcotTtT, LL.D.: My dear Sir, — There has 


always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educationa) bureau in 
the country ; viz., that of assisting capable and ambitious 
teachers, already at work, in bettering their condition, 
by bringing them into corres 
ready to offer them better wor 
reason to know that you have successfully occupied 
this field, and I congratulate you and the better class of 
American teachers upon the fact. 


ndence with employers 
and better pay. I have 


Yours faithfully, R. M. JONES, 
Head Master William Penn School. 
Philadelphia, July 3, 1882. tf 


eae CGh be used with any 
book. or with avon copies, Address 
MIN” 


HOW 


ers 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 


on hand. Price-list on 


GLOBES always 
lies,all kinds. 


application. Schoo! Su 


SAVE 


MONEY. 
253 ux 13% Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass 


MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Catalogues on eow 


and using 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
AN OLD PHYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC- 


Natienal Subscri ption tice, having had placed in his bands by an East India 
ind! tn the | mies 


Oldest of the mission the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 

Order PERIODICALS edy for the and permaneut cure of Consump-; 

and Foreign, at CLusB Rates. Send | tion, Bron: hitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and 

TO c stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach-| Lung A ffections; also a pane and radical cure for 
lied with Books, and Station-| Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after 


having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou. 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR | sands of cases, has felt it bis duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. 
desire to relieve human euffering, I will send free of 
OYES & CO., | charge. to #ll who desire it, this recipe, in German, 


Actuated by this motive and a 


French, or English, with full directions for preparing 
Sent by mail by addressing wi'h ae 


. A. Noyes, 149 #ower’s Bloc 


we, | 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best aud Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
For the College Calendar, fall - 
Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 


372 zz Wellesley, Maas. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
J sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORGIA, 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina vasien (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles eastof Atlanta. Its Faculty is full.—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTicus G. 
Hayeoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348 tf 


{3 WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesandgentiemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F MAaGooun, Prest. 335 tf 

PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 


J Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
President, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG I, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mase, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. GnO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 


location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 


INDERGARTEN. Miss GARLAND and Mises WEs- 
TON will reopen their Kindergarten and Advanced 
Classes at 52 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass.,on Monday 
Oct.9. They will beat home after Oct.1. Applications 
for the Normal Class, which opens in November, may 
person between AL — 


be addressed as above, or made 
3 P. M. during October. 


INDERGARTEN. 
THE PHILADELPHIA TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
Reopens October 19. 
383 i Mrs. VAN KIRK, 1333 Pine Street, Prine. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further p»rticulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
381 OrTo Fucus, Actung Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WOROESTER. For Both Sezes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882, 

55 zz Address E. H. RvssE£.1, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ia 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HyDks, Prin. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypENn, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mss. 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SoorTr. 1338 


EW YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

for Kindergarten Teachers. Model Kindergarten 
and Elementary Classes. 7 E 22d St. Eleventh An- 
nual Course, Oct 4. Prof. JOHN KRavs and MARIA 
KRAv8 BoELTE, authors of “ Kindergarten Gui.ie,” 
“* Kindergarten: its Use and Abuse,” &c. 288 


PREPARATORY. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, or 
usiness. 1, teachers. 2. Ezcellent char- 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. Complete 
ap tments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Military 
1. 7%. Elocution. 8 Fifteen teachers. Apply to 

Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 1 Z 
ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Instijute, and 
Commercial] College. Rev. . BLAKESLEE, A.M., 

rinctpal, East Greenwich. R. T. 63 as 


Primary Teacher, 


Vol. 5, bound im Cloth, 396 pp. Price $1.50. 


There is no better aid to teachers of Primary and 
progress made in improved methods of instruction. 

N. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVI.—No. 14. 


SOURNAL OF 


READY IN 


OCTOBER. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE OF ' 


STUDENTS LEARNING TO READ AT SIGHT; 


With Notes, Vocabulary, Index of Proper Names,and Exercises for Translation into Latin. Illustrated by 
numerous Cuts. 


By THOMAS B. LINDSAY, Ph.D., Assistant Prof. of Latin in the Boston University. 


AMONG the characteristic features of this new edition of “ Cornelius Nepos”’ are the following : 


The orthographical accuracy of the text, the results 
of the investigations of Fleckeisen, Brambach, and 
others, having been kept carefully in view. 


The notes have been prepared with special reference 
to the training of the student in sight-reading, and 
to assist him in grasping the main idea of the sentence. 


The English-Latin exercises make immediate use of 


the words and idioms of the text, thus fixing them 
firmly in the mind. 

The marking of the long vowels, and the relation of 
derivatives to a common root, are among the special 
features of the vocabulary. 

It is a valuable supplementary reading-book, where 
the curriculum does not admit of its introduction into 
the prescribed course. 


CORNELIUS NEPOs is one of the authors yy 4 read in the German Gymnasia. ‘The clearness of his style 


and the interest of the subjects treated by 


im are especially adapted to engage the attention of the student, 


and make his study of Latin a pleasure rather than a task. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, 

The Student's a gen f is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely toenter upon aregular 
classical course. New edition now ready. handsome 12meo 
volume, 515 pp., cloth, 1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
examination, with a view to introduction in school or college, 
tor 75 cents, 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
Aue. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
hird American, from 11th Germaned. Edited bv 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll.,Pa. 8vo, cloth. $1.50 by mail, pos free. 
ey Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any pw of 
the world who will furnish his address, Zz 


German Text-Books, 


By E. F. BACON, Pu.B., 
Instructor of German in Sauveur College of Languages 
and Hasbrouck Institute. 

I. Der Leitfaden,a Grammar and Reader com- 
bined. 3824 pages. Price $1.25. Il. German Ceon- 
versations, being Part Il. of the LEITFADEN, con- 
taining 139 stories, dialogues, plays, and songs, with 
music. 181 pages. Price, 75 cents. Ill. Deutsche 
Schreibschrift, a 16 page copy-book, engraved, extra 
paper, donble-ruled. Price 15 cts. 

* The selection of dialogués is a unique feature. Th 
are of great value and would of themselves be a suffi- 
cient inducement to give the books a place in my school.”’ 
—Prof. A. Van Daell, Sauveur College of Languages. 

*“* Part Il. is wnique. The selections are admirable. 
Though based on the natural method, it is the best 
reader I have yet seen for students in any method. I 
am anxious to know if Part II. can be obtained in sep- 
arate form. This alone, and at a reduced price, wou 
soon come into general use as a reader. Its merits 
could not long remain unknown to the intelligent 
teachers all over the land.’’— Prof. 4. C. Dawson, 
Swarthmore College, Penn. 


36 Specimen Pages sent free. 
Address, E. F. BACON, Box 1, Hoboken, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
SOUTH SIXTH STRERT, 


355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF | PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St. 
Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
RBERARD’S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature.' 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. 
APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 74 Broadway 
PUBLISH § NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Meetel’s French Course 

Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish ond Mligher Lessons in English ; 

Hiutchison’s ysiclegy and Hygiene. 


161 Wabash Av, Oblongo. 111 Devonshire Bt, Boston. 
ROBERT 8, DAVIS & 00., 


87 Franklin BO 
JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH 
8. E. BEEDE, Agents. 


of THE JOURNAL for the! C 


1881, are sent to any address. Price, $4.00, 
Address, NEW- ENG, PUB, Co., 
16 Hawley Bt., Boston, | 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin S8q.. NBW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; *“‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,”’ as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 30 cts. in paper. 

Now Ready : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 

t; Henry VIII; Richard Il; Richard III; Macbeth; 

idsummer-Night’s Dream; \Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; 
Othello: Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; King John ; i 


Henry IV; 2 Henry [V; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 
All’s Well; Coriolanus; Cymbeline; Comedy of Errors; 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 


( Educational Department), 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ- 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
377 87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 9 1.10 
Reoscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 

Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 

Leckyer’s Elem. Lessousin Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street, New York. 


L. B. McCLees & Co. 


Furnish Schoo! Boards with Books, Slates 
Crayons, Pens, Ink, Paper, Pencils, an 

everything needed by pupil and teacher, at 
lowest wholesale ices. Write them for 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 


AMERICAN PROSE. _ Selected from Haw- 
thorne Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00. 

BALLADS AND LYBICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. $1.00, 


LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. 
WHITTIER LEAFLETS. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E.HopGpoN. With Biograph- 

ical Sketches, Portraits, and Illustrations. Teachers’ 
rice for set (Leaflets and Pamphlet), 50 cents; for 
eafiets or Pamphlet separately, 25 cts. 


ta Special Rates for Introduction. 


ARMSTRONG'S 


Post-paid, for 
cents, 

6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. 0, ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 


MAPSt 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. Borie, Manager. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


43 Bleeker St., NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown avo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE KOYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 387 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
$1.00 and $1.95 
vols. y 
Putnam’s Atlases vols.), 75e. 25 


( 

The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Godwin’s - of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett"s Poetry for Home and 1.268 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwel’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireltand’s Pocket Classical 9 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Se. 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 


Le Duc’s to Draw. as, 

Putnam’s Hints Fliome Reading. 
Ful) list, with on 

to the Publishers. om 


Antony and Cleopatra ; Measure for Measure; Merry estimate, at 
‘Agt. for New Eng., 
Sc. Boston, Mass. | 387 tf PHILADELPHIA. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston.) POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 
New Pub'icaticns. 107 Chambers 8t., New York, 


Bartholomew’s New Drawing Series. 

Gillet & Rolfe’s New Physics. 

Little Gems of Literature. 

Campbell's Schoel Records. 

Payson Dunton, & Scribuer’s Books. 
er. 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street, 
YORK, |Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Arithmetics. 


205 Wabash Ave, |Coates’s Com rehensive S aker. 
CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
|Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 


____—Sharpless’s and Trigonom. 

Rauk’s Language Series. 

262 Westminster St., Gummere’s Surveying. 
PROVIDENCE, ‘Thompson’s Political Economy. 

Greeley’s Political 

‘Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


PRANG & 
Art axp EpvucaTionaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 


Drawing Materials. 

P Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
and Animals and — represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Praneg’s American Chremes. 


NEWEST AND BEST. 


The IDEAL METHODS 


For Vielin, Guitar, Cernet, Piane, Cabiner 
Organ, German Acceordeon, Flageelet, Clar- 
imet, Flute, Fife, and Banjo. Eleven books. by 
SEP. WINNER. The newest and best cheap instruct- 
ors going, with new, modern, and sprightly music. The 
IDEAL Gersop FOR THE CORNET, for instance, has 
24 instructive es, and 86 good tunes, 
Price of each book, 75 ceuts. 


GOUNOD’S NEW ORATORIO, 


THE REDEMPTION, 


(Novello’s Edition), the only one adapted to Gounod’s 
original orchestration, is just out, and its publication is 
considered the greatest event of the kind since the pro- 
duction of Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH, in 1846. Send at 
once for specimen copy. Price, $1.00. 


The Singing School Season is upon us. Do not 
think of neglecting our new and very superior books. 

THE PEERLESS (75 cts.), W. O. PERKIN: 
newest and best, is just out. Greater variety and more 
or arrangement than any preceding Singing-Class 

k by this author. 

THE IDEAL ((75 cts.), L. O. EMERSON’S newest 
and literally the best book, is remarkably well adapted 
for classes, conventions, and social singing. 

Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & C@.,, 
386 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Westiake’s How toe Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Liule Folks. 
Baub’s Normal Speliers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


MacVicar’s New Arithmetics 


THE LATEST, 
THE HANDSOMEST, 
THE CHEAPEST, 
THE BEST. 


Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


is & 20 Aster Pliace, N. ¥. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
66 sé Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 
Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigenome- 
try, and Surveying; 
Stene’s History of England ; 

Mieservey’s Book-Keeping, single and deu- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 
Mieservey’s Boek - Keeping, siugle entry, 

for grammar schools. 
ae” Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


PRESOOTT’S QUALITATIVE OHEMISTRY, - 
BEILSTEIN’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, of 
ATTWOOD’S BLO 


$1.50 
75 


W-PIPE ASSAYING, - - 2.00 
RAMMELSBURG’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, - - 2.25 
JONES'S EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIO OHEMISTRY, .75 


MOT?’S OHEMIST’S MANUAL. - = 6.00 
CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S UB EMICAL PRACTICE, 1.50 


23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


New Text-Books. 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 8 mens: Rlement- 
ary, 55 cents; Revised Manual, $1.25. 
BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 
Specimens. 45 cents. 
NEW LATIN PRIMER. Specimens, 
cents. 
GILDERSLEEVE’S FIFTH BOOK OF CESAR. Speci- 
men, 35 cents. 
PERRIN’S CHSAR’S CIVIL WAR. Specimens, 90 cts. 
VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. Specimens, 60 cents. 
HOLMES’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Specimens, $1.00, 
ee For above and other valuable publications, in- 
ch Venable’s Mathematics, Holmes’s Readers, Car- 
ter’s General History, and Maury’s Wall Maps, address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
388 19 Murray &St., New York. 


Ruskin Readers. 


The following volumes are valuable as READING- 
Boogs, and are specially recommended for use to High 
Schools and Ladies’ Seminaries: 

I. The True and Beautifal. 
Raskin’s Works. 12mo, cloth ............... 2. 
EE. Art Oultare. Selected from Ruskin’s 
Works. 12mo, cloth 2.00 
KEE, Precious Theughts. Selected from 
Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, cloth ............... 1.50 
EV. Cheice Selections. Selected from 
kin’s Works. 12mo, cloth ..... 2.00 
V. Sesame and Lilies. 12mocloth.......... 1.00 
VI. Lectures te Litth Housewives. 
(Ethics of the Dust.) 12mo, cloth............ 1.25 
VEE. Pearle for Young Ladies, 12mo, cl. 1.25 
*,* Copies of these seven volumes will be sent for exr- 
Ses to introduction, FREE, by 
mail, on receipt of two-thirds of the printed price. 
Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
*,* New Complete Catalogue gratis. 387 


805 Broadway, New York, 


Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle for 1882-83: 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. Histo 
Greece; Vol. I.; Timayensis; Parts 3, 4,and 5; $1.15. 


Chautauqua Text-book No. 5: G History; Vin- 
cent; 100. First Lessons in Geology; Packard, b0c. 
DECEMBER AND JANUARY, 1883. Pre- 
paratory Greek Course in English; Wilkinson; $1.00. 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH. Recreations in 
Astronomy; Warren; $1.10. Chautauqua Text-book 
No. 2: Studies of the Stars; Warren; 10cts. Chan- 
tauqua Text-book No.4: English History; Vincent; 
10 cents. 

APRIL. Hampton Tracts; A Haunted House; Arm- 
strong. Cleanliness and Disinfection; Harris; 15. 


MAY. Evangeline; Longfellow; paper, 20c.; cl., 50. 
JUNE. Chautauqua Text-book No. 34; China, Corea, 


and Japan; Griffis; 10 cty, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT,} ax» {JAMES P. MAGEE, 


Will send, postage or express paid, the following list of books prescribed for the Course of Reading for the 


ADDITIONAL FOR STUDENTS’ CLASS OF °83. 
I. Hints for Home Reading; Abbott: b’d 75c., cl., $1. 


of | The Hall in the Grove; Alden; A Story of Chautauqua 


and the O. L. 8. C.; $1.50. Outline Study of Man; 


Hopkins; $1.60. 
- of Greece; Vol. I com 5 ; 
$1.15; William the Conqueror =| Queen Elizabeth ; 
Abbott’s Series; 80 cts. Outlines of Bible History; 
Harst; 50 cts. Chantangnua History 
and Literature; Vol, 1.; paper 50 cts., cl. 80 cts. Outre 
Mer; by Longfellow; paper 15 cts., cl. 40 cts. Hamlet; 
Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50 cts.,cl. 70 cts. Julius Czsar; 
Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50 cts., cl. 70 cts. 
REQUIRED. FOR THE WHITE (ORYSTAL) SEAL FOR 
GRADUATES OF °82. 


Ill. H of Greece ; Vol. I.; ‘fimayensis; $1.15. 
William the Gonquorer and Queen Elizabeth; Abbott's 
Series; 80 cts. Outre Mer; Longfellow; paper 15 cts. 


cl. 40 cts. Hamlet; Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50 cts., cl 
Te. Jyiius Cesar; Rolfe’s BAition; paper cl. 70°: 
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